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THE life and wisdom of Socrates may be studied from two 
points of view. The man who has taken rank in presence of 
the pagan and Christian world as an original thinker and a 
profound philosopher, if not as the wisest teacher of that extra- 
ordinary age, is directly related to Greece, to the life of his 
nation, and to the status of religion, philosophy and civilization 
in the bosom of which was developed his singular history. 
Wrought upon by the plastic forces of his times, and in turn 
acting upon all classes of society by his peculiar habits, his rich 
ideas and novel method of instruction, he gave an impulse to the 
earnest search after wisdom, which moved not only his own na- 
tion for centuries but took hold of the Christian church in its 
earliest periods, and has been stimulating and modifying the 
philosophic inquiries of every Christian nation. Such a char- 
acter is worthy of patient study on his own account. 

Socrates is also indirectly related to the central epoch of sacred 
and profane history. In this relation may be discovered the 
it tana of his life and teaching. The subject ° broad 
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and rich; and I shall not attempt to present it in all its bearings. 
Instead I shall confine myself mainly to one phase of it: 
Socrates is a prophecy of the Christ. The life and wisdom of 
Socrates is a foreshadowing, an unconscious anticipation, of the 
life and wisdom of the Son of Man. 

Considered under its positive aspect, all pre-christian history 
is prophetic of Jesus Christ. Not only one man, like Isaac 
or David, nor only one period, like the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage and their wonderful journey- 
ings through the desert to the promised land, typifies the Seed 
of the woman, but every epoch and all stages of the covenant- 
life of the elect nation. For the idea of the coming Seed is the 
vitalizing principle, that, like the hidden plastic forces of a 
germ, fashions the figure, and draws the features, each and all, 
of Abrahamic nationality, ever changing the form and outline, 
whilst by the operation of invisible law maintaining identity of 
life and scope. 

The coming Seed, however, is also the profoundest vitalizing 
principle of mankind universally. All nations, though living 
and struggling, not on the higher spiritual plane of the Jeho- 
vah-fellowship of Abraham and his posterity, but on the lower 
spiritual plane of divine fellowship prevailing in the sphere of 
perverted human nature, are formed in the image of the pre- 
incarnate Logos. All have the unction of an internal Pre- 
sence which sustains and directs spiritual instincts, casting the 
religious and ethical physiognomy of great men, great epochs, 
notable periods, into its own mold, somewhat as the race-type 
springing from the inscrutable depths of humanity turns the 
shape of the body and curves the lines of the face. Thus great 
men, great epochs among pagan peoples, become indefinite, yet 
real prefigurations of the Seed, the Man, who, unknown to 
themselves, is the Desire of all nations. The most profitable 
study of the Athenian philosopher is to read his genius back- 
ward toward his original presupposition, the Logos pre-incar- 
nate, and forward toward his goal, his final complement, the 
Logos incarnate. 
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Two factors enter into the movements of history, the good 
and the evil, especially the moral good and the moral evil. 
Each is referable to the interaction of two congenial agencies. 
The moral good includes the presence and ageacy of God, 
also the better instincts and endeavors of man. ‘Two agencies 
are likewise included in the moral evil. The primary force is 
the presence and instigation of the author of evil; the second- 
ary, the selfishness and perverseness of apostate human nature. 
The two forces of evil occasion and produce what may properly 
be termed the negative side of history. Hence arise the 
struggles and conflicts, the failures and miseries of the ages. 
The two forces of the moral good, on the other hand, originate 
the positive elements of truth and right operative in the his- 


torical process. Both factors, the evil and the good, were - 


active in all the great men of pre-christian times, whether 
Pagan or Jewish. 

It would well reward both time and labor to study the phe- 
nomena of contrary ethical Jaws in profound thinkers and 
prominent religious teachers among pagan nations; for this 
field has only of late been entered, and has only begun to be 
surveyed with a christological compass. . 

But at present I shall have to confine myself mainly to the 
positive forces of history, the divine impulses in the hearts of 
the heathen and the consequent natural desires after truth, as 
illustrated in the person and wisdom of Socrates. 

His private and social character had many of the faults of 
the pagan age in which he lived, and his opinions concerning 
truth and righteousness, God and man, are at once seen to be 
radically defective, when judged by the noon-day light of Jesus 


Christ. Nevertheless the light and wisdom of Socrates are 


extraordinary, and they reveal a remarkable anticipation of the 
perfect wisdom which was manifested in the fulness of time. 

In speaking of the life and wisdom of Socrates as being a 
prophecy of the life and wisdom of Christ, I am using the word 
prophecy, not by way of accommodation, but in its legitimate 
sense; though of course I both imply and hold that, ir, degree 
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and in kind, there is a broad difference between this lofty pagan 
teacher and the prophets of the Old Testament. Of the advent 
of Him who was to be the Teacher of all teachers Socrates had 
no knowledge, and probably no presentiment. Those character- 
istics of his life and philosophy which were prophetic lay deeper 
than his consciousness, The points of singular resemblance 
between his career and the history of the coming Man, who was 
both his unknown Master and his unknown successor, were hidden 
from his eyes. Abraham saw the day of the Christ and rejoiced ; 
but Socrates did not look with clear vision toward the far-off 
day of the Light. Nevertheless his wisdom was largely a pro- 
phetic wisdom, and his life was largely a prophetic life. 
Divine agency wrought in his soul, wrought in his intelli- 
gence and reasonings, in his religious instincts and moral 
heroism, to such a degree that his heroism and wisdom became 
really, though very imperfectly, an historical type of our Lord. 

There are indeed other true types of the Son of Man all 
along the lines of pagan history, men who by the goodness 
of God were raised up to be, unconsciously to themselves, the 
heralds of the one Truth, greater than they. But of the noble 
men struggling for light amid the deep darkness of heathen- 
ism, Socrates stands in the front rank; perhaps it may cor- 
rectly be said that he towers above them all. 

Let us consider some features of his wisdom, and some 
events in his history. 

1. Socrates freely set apart his time and labors to the service . 
of truth and righteousness. Speaking before the judges of his di- 
vine vocation, he says of himself: “Ido nothing but go about 
persuading you all, old and young alike, not to take thought for 
your persons or your properties, but first and chiefly to care about 
the greatest improvement of the soul. I tell you that virtue 
is not given by money, but that from virtue come money and 
every other good of man, public as well as private. This is my 
teaching.” Accordingly he believed it to be his divine mission 
to enlighten ignorance, to expose the emptiness of mere pretend- 
ers to wisdom, to reform public and private manners, to correct 
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current errors respecting God and human nature, respecting 
good and evil, respecting death and a future state of existence. 
For him virtue was the noblest good, and wickedness was the most 
dreadful evil. To do right, even though a man had to suffer in 
doing right, had worth in itself. 

Contrasting the excellence of virtue with natural life, he 
says: “A man who is good for anything ought not to calculate 
the chance of living or dying; he ought only to consider 
whether in doing anything he is doing right or wrong—acting 
the part of a good man or of a bad.” 

Before his judges Socrates shows the conscientiousness in 
prosecuting his divine mission which the Apostle Peter asserted 
in presence of the Sanhedrim. Anytus had said that if 
Socrates were not put to death he ought not to have been 
prosecuted, and that if he were permitted to escape now, 
their sons would all be utterly ruined by listening to his 
words. Socrates replied: “If you say to me, Socrates, this 
time we will not mind Anytus, and will let you off, but upon 
one condition, that you are not to inquire and speculate in 
this way any more, and that if you are caught doing this 
again, you shall die,—if this was the condition on which you 
let me go, I should reply: Men of Athens, I honor you, and love 
you; but I shall obey God rather than you, and while I have life 
and strength I shall never cease from the practice and teach- 
ing of philosophy, exhorting any one whom I meet after my 
manner, and convincing him, saying: O my friend, why do 
you who are a citizen of the great and mighty and wise city 
of Athens, care so much about laying up the greatest amount 
of money, and honor and reputation, and so little about wisdom, 
truth and the greatest improvement of the soul ?” 

Compared to Abraham, who, from fear of being slain by 
Abimelech if he should acknowledge the whole truth respect- 
ing Sarah, his beautiful wife, announced her to be his sister, the 
noble Athenian evinces bolder and more inflexible natural 
virtue. 

Compared to the conduct of Peter during the trial of Jesus, 
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when he denied his Master thrice, even with cursing, Socrates 
does not suffer. The pagan has a strength of moral character 
which the impulsive disciple does not reveal. 

Compared to the same Apostle, after the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, Socrates declares similar steadfastness of purpose. 
Though denied the light of Christian revelation, and standing 
in the midst of pagan superstition, his fidelity to God antici- 
pates almost the very words of Christian inspiration: “I shall 
obey God rather than you.” 

The close resemblance of the words of the Athenian to the 
words of the Apostle will appear from a comparison of the 
original. According to Plato’s Apology, xvii., Socrates says 
to the Judges: [etaouar 03 paihov tH O2q@ 7 5ytv. The lan- 
guage of the Apostle rifns thus: J/elapysty dst Oe pddiov 
7 avbowxces. The words of Peter are stronger; he expresses 
more definitely his obligation to obey God as the final au- 
thority above him; nevertheless such a sentiment uttered iu 
Athens and in those times, and such unconscious sympathy 
with the divine spirit of a Christian Apostle, are to say the 
least wonderful. 

Socrates maintained that to do wrong, even though riches 
might be acquired by wrong-doing, was itself the great evil, and 
most dishonorable. Seeking always to do the right irre- 
spectively of consequences, and going about from place to place 
endeavoring to teach all who came to him the way of truth, it 
was his steady aim through his entire career onward to old age, 
to be an example of righteousness and piety and promote the 
common weal of Athens, by leading its citizens to forsake their 
follies, dismiss their errors, search after truth, and live vir- 
tuous lives. 

Of course the terms virtue, wisdom, truth and righteous- 
ness, also the opposite terms, vice, folly, error and wickedness, 
had not in them, and could not have, a Christian meaning. 
For him goodness, truth, wisdom, were much lower ideas than 
the holy and lofty principles expressed by these words in the New 
Testament. And the opposites, evil, falsehood, and folly, on the 
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tongue of Socrates assert an issue far less direct and thorough 
than when uttered by the lips of prophets and apostles. Neverthe- 
less these ideas, as held by Socrates and taught in Scripture, are 
closely affiliated. Socratic wisdom and Scripture wisdom, the 
Socratic idea of the good, and the Scripture idea of the good, 
theugh widely different, express successive periods in the his- 
tory of the same spiritual realm; so that, in each instance, the 
Socratic idea is analogous to the teaching of the Written Word, 
and typical of the full-grown reality addressing us in Christ. 

The brief statement which in general terms I have given of 
the vocation and work of Socrates at once suggests to us the 
vocation and work of our Lord. Though essentially the mis- 
sion of Christ was different and higher, yet so close is the ty- 
pical relationship between the two teachers, that the general 
terms in which I have briefly described what Socrates believed 
to be his calling, would not be an unworthy representation of 
the mission of Christ as set forth by Himself. But the So- 
cratic type will become clearer if I introduce particulars. 

2. It was characteristic of Socrates that he believed himself 
to be under constant divine tuition and direction. His doc- 
trines and his conduct were guided by the voice of a god, or by 
an oracle, as he called it, speaking to him from within. In his 
apology before the judges who condemned him, he is reported 
by Plato to have spoken of himself thus: ‘You have often 
heard me speak of an oracle or sign which comes to me, and is 
the divinity which Meletus ridicules in the indictment. This 
sign I have had ever since I was a child. The sign is a voice 
which comes to me and always forbids me to do something 
which I am going to do, but never commands me to do any- 
thing, and this is what stands in the way of my being a poli- 
tician. And rightly, asI think. For I am certain, O men of 
Athens, that if I had engaged in politics, I should have per- 
ished long ago, and done no good either to you or to myself.” 

Other eminent pagan teachers of religion and philosophy have 
also laid claim to divine impulses and divine guidance. But So- 
crates, as regards the claim to this supernatural gift, is pre-emi- 
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nent. Nor am I either by sound reason or by Christian principle 
obliged to deny his extraordinary assertion. A Christian need 
not regard it either as a superstition, or a delusion, or a freak of 
fancy. Ilis claim is indeed no more than an unprejudiced in- 
sight into the teaching of the New Testament, should lead us to 
pre-suppose respecting all highly gifted and upright men in 
pagan history. 

lf we concede the truth of the belief of Socrates, that he taught 
and lived subject to the prohibitive control of a divine monitor 
speaking in his own soul, we have in this fact the best rational 
explanation of his moral heroism, his unique wisdom, the strik- 
ing contradiction between his manner of life and the reigning 
society in that age, and his singular typical attitude toward 
Christ anid the Christian religion. We have, moreover, an ex- 
planation of the historical fact, that Socrates, as reproduced by 
Plato, has for twenty-two centuries been honored by the ablest 
thinkers as the foremost teacher of human and divine wisdom. 
Like Plato and Xenophon, the civilized world has, by a com- 
mon impulse, been sitting at his feet and reverencing his name. 
Only one teacher of wisdom is greatly his superior; that is the 
Man whom Socrates typifies. This very claim of the Athenian 
philosopher, that a divine oracle was his constant companion, 
supports and foreshadows the greater truth, that the Son of 
God lived in the Son of Man; and that the incomparable wis- 
dom of Christ is to be accounted for in no other way than on 
the basis of his own word, that the Father was in Him and He 
was in the Father. 

8. To the belief of Socrates that he was the organ of a divin- 
ity must be ascribed some other rare characteristics of his 
history. Socrates was poor, poor throughout his entire life. 
His poverty was the consequence of his self-sacrificing devotion 
to his divine mission. He taught gratuitously. He had 
wealthy disciples, and honorable friends ; but he aceepted from 
them no money. He taught day and night, early and late, in 
the social circle, in the market place, and in the camp. As op- 
portunity occurred, he taught all who came to him, old and young, 
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rich and poor. Yet, though noted philosophers who had lived 
before him, or who were contemporaneous with him, charged 
their disciples for tuition, sometimes at an exorbitant rate, 
Socrates, who by common consent of all stood without a 
peer in Athens, would take no compensation, but lived in 
poverty, eking out a livelihood for himself and family by his 
own labor. He taught wisdom from the love of wisdom. He 
sought to improve manners, to abate follies, to teach others to 
lead arighteous life, because such labors were in themselves 
gocd, honorable, ennobling, and in order thereby to promote 
the well-being of others. 

As regards this unselfishness, this devotion te the good of 
others whilst he was himself fixedly unwilling to share their 
wealth or civil honors, Socrates stood out in bold contrast to 
men ofall ranks. To some his conduct was so unaccountable 
that he seemed to be beside himself. Need I portray the par- 
allel? Socrates, by his principles and his life, rebuked the 
folly of avarice and the greed for gain of his times, somewhat as 
Christ, who became poor in order that through His poverty 
many might be made rich, rebuked and condemned the covet- 
ousness and hypocrisy of the Pharisees. In paganism Socrates 
is the type of the unworldliness, the voluntary poverty and 
self-sacrifice which above all other men distinguished Jesus. 
High moral worth, extraordinary gifts of genius, and command- 
ing influence for good have no connection with riches, or earthly 
possessions, or political distinction,—a truth taught not only by 
Christianity, but by the most distinguished pagan wisdom. 

The greed for gold is to the Christian a degradation; a hin- 
drance to true wisdom and abiding pre-eminence. The compar- 
ison of the life of Jesus with the life of Socrates shows that the 
doctrine of the antipathy of worldliness to true greatness, as 
inculeated by our Lord, is warranted both by the voice of God 
speaking through the wisest pagan, and by man’s rational nature. 

4, The intutive wisdom of Socrates was not bounded by the 
horizon of man’s earthly estate. His keen eye pierced the vail 
of death. His vision of the future world was indeed dim; but 
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to him the realm beyond was not midnight darkness. Some of his 
conceptions were grotesque ; judged by the light of Christianity 
they appear ludicrous, But if we seriously weigh the fact that 
respxcting the world to come, he had no revelation but the 
feeble light of nature and the superhuman light shining in his 
own soul, his confidence and his positive anticipations are re- 
markable. Says Socrates to his judges: “If, when God orders 
me to fulfill the philosopher’s mission of searching into myself 
and other men, I were to desert my post through fear of death, 
or any other fear; that would indeed be strange. This fear of 
death is indeed the pretence of wisdom, and not real wisdom, 
being the appearance of knowing the unknown; since no one 
knows whether death, which they in their fear apprehend to be 
the greatest evil, may not be the greatest good. Is there not 
here conceit of knowledge, which is a disgraceful sort of igno- 
rance? And this is the point in which, as I think, I am supe- 
rior to men in general, and in which I might perhaps fancy 
myself wiser than other men.” 

After his condemnation, he consoles his friends with the be- 
lief that death is something good. He argues in support of 
this hope from the intimations of the divine voice. He says: 
“Hitherto the familiar oracle within me has constantly been 
opposing me if I was going to make an error about anything, 
Now there has come upon me that which is generally believed 
to be the worst evil. But the oracle made no sign of opposi- 
tion when I was going up into this court, or while I was speak- 
ing, at anything I was going to say; and yet I have often been 
stopped in the middle of a speech, but now in nothing I either 
said or did touching this matter has the oracle opposed me. 
This I regard as a proof that what has happened to me isa 
good, and that those of us who think that death is an evil are 
in error. The customary sign would surely have opposed me 
had I been going to evil and not to good. The difficulty, my 
friends, is not in avoiding death, but in avoiding unrighteous- 
ness.” 

Then he proceeds to reason from his conception of the nature 
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of death, which he supposes may be either a state of “ utter un- 
consciousness,” or the entrance into another world, where 
he shall be judged by just judges, and enjoy fellowship with 
the noblest men among the dead. ‘What would not a man 
give if he might converse with Orpheus and Muszus and 
Hesiod and Homer? [fF shall have a wonderful interest in a 
place where I can converse with Palamedes, and Ajax, the son of 
Telamon, and other heroes of old, who have suffered death through 
an unjust judgment. Above all, I shall be able to continue my 
search into true and false knowledge; as in this world, so in 
that, I shall find out who is wise, and who pretends to be wise. 
What would not a man give to be able to examine the leader of 
the great Trojan expedition; or Odysseus or Sisyphus, or 
numberless others, men and women, too! What infinite de- 
light would there be in conversing with them and asking them 
questions! For in that world they do not put a man to death 
for this; certainly not.” Socrates, according to these repre- 
sentations by Plato anticipated “infinite delight” for himself 
in the next world, 

This anticipation however was, as he taught, limited to good 
men. For we hear these remarkable words falling from his 
lips: ‘No evil can happen to a good man either in life or 
after death.” Ste odx tate dvdoe dyad@ xaxdy oddév odts Catt 
ovte t2hevtyZeavt:, Apol. xlii. Hence he expresses his opinion 
of death in words which four centuries later were used by the, 
Apostle Paul: “I say that to die is gain.” 

“Let us reflect in another way, and we shall see that there is 
great reason to hope that death is good, for one of two things: 
either death is a state of nothingness and utter unconsciousness, 
or, as men say, there is a change and migration of the soul from 
this world to another. Now if you suppose that there is no con- 
sciousness, but a sleep like the sleep of him who is undisturbed 
even by the sight of dreams, death will be an unspeakable gain. 
For if a person were to select the night in which his sleep was 
undisturbed even by dreams, and were to compare with this the 
other days and nights of his life, and then were to tell us how 
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many days and nights he had passed in the course of his life 
better and more pleasantly than this one, I think that any 
man, I will not say a private man, but even the great king will 
not find many such days or nights, when compared with the 
others. Now if death is like this, I say that to die is gain; 
(the original being: ¢ od» rocodrov 6 Pdvaréz eatr, xép dog 
tywye i¢yw;) for eternity is then only a single night. But if 
death is the journey to another place, and there, as men say, 
all the dead are, what good, O my friends and judges, can be 
greater than this?’ * 

The meaning of this language and the substance of his antici- 
pations are totally different from the substance of the belief of 
the Apostle, yet the resemblance of words and of expectations 
is surprising. The uplifting hope of this pagan seeker after 
wisdom indicates a penetrating vision into the unseen here- 
after, a vision and a longing which reveals both the capacity, 
and the need of man for that revelation concerning death and 
the world to come which we have in the life and the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. From such resemblance, especially from 
the hope of meeting and conversing with Orpheus, Hesiod, 
Homer and other poets and heroes, it may be plainly seen that 
the revelation of Christ concerning immortality is not foreign 
to the instincts of man as man, but in affinity with the pro- 
foundest human philosophy. Reason in the person of Socra- 
tes foreshadows concerning the hereafter, the truth which in 
the person of Jesus shines like the noonday sun. As Jesus is 
the substance of Old Testament shadows, so He also fulfills the 
vague anticipations of pagan genius; thus proving Himself to 
be both the hope of the Jews, and the Desire of all nations. 

5. The typical position of Socrates may likewise be seen in 
the peculiar character of his death. For him truth and wis- 
dom were the highest good, a good more precious than life. 
He would not desist from his method of acquiring wisdom and 
of training others to become wise, even at the risk of life. It 
was not an evil, as he believed; to suffer in the service of right- 
Comp. Phil. 1: 21. Kal rd aro¥aveiv, xépdoc, 
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eousness. Whatever opinion might be entertained of death, to 
die was certainly a less evil than unrighteousness and unfaith- 
fulness. For him there was no alternative but to obey the di- 
vine oracle. In presence of his enemies and accusers he ex- 
presses his unshaken firmness, as has just been shown, in the 
words used by the Apostle Peter when he stood before the San- 
hedrim, which commanded him not to teach in the name of 
Jesus, saying, that he must “ obey God rather than men.” 

Socrates was innocent of crime, His enemies did not con- 
vict him of any violation of the laws. True, the indictment, 
drawn up by Meletus, charged Socrates with teaching atheism, 
and with corrupting the manners of the youth, but both charges 
were refuted, refuted even by the contradictory admissions in 
which Meletus himself wasinvolved. Evidently the chief cause 
of his prosecution and condemnation was the hatred and envy 
of his enemies; and the secret of this hostility was the fact 
that Socrates persisted, defiant of all that was by the Athenians 
said or done to the contrary, in his method of searching after 
true wisdom, and exposing the ignorance, the follies and errors 
of mere pretenders to wisdom. Careless of wealth, of family 
interests, military offices, and of fame, he had gone about seek- 
ing to do all men the greatest good, by persuading them that 
virtue and wisdom came before private interests. Now, stand- 
ing in open court, he would not dishonor himself, nor contra- 
dict the work of his life, either by preferring banishment or by 
using any arts to avert the sentence of death. 

He would be faithful to the voice of God. Such the ground 
he took, such the sentiments he expressed. The death of Socra- 
tes was a witness both to his fidelity and to the superior excel- 
lence of truth and righteousness. The history of Greece or 
Rome has no martyr to wisdom nobler than he. 

We honor Christ not by the depreciation, but by a just 
appreciation of manhood. It has been said that Socrates died 
like a philosopher, but Jesus like a God. Instead of empha- 
sizing the contrast, or the antithesis, would it not be more hon- 
orable both to Christianity and to humanity to perceive in the 
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sentence and the execution of these two extraordinary men like- 
ness and sympathy? Socrates and Jesus, each died like a true 
man, each according to the profoundest divine impulses of the 
noblest manhood. The martyrdom of this great Athenian brings 
to light the slumbering moral strength of human nature. We 
see an affinity with God, a sympathy with truth and right, and 
a fidelity to the divine will, which in the lives of the vast major- 
ity of the heathen is either latent, or caricatured by folly and 
wickedness. Socrates demonstrates that in fallen man there is 
a spiritual capacity for regeneration, a basis for that new man- 
hood challenging our reverence and faith in the unique dignity 
of Jesus. 

The difference between the death of Jesus and the death of 
Socrates, both as to circumstances, manner and particularly as 
to intrinsic worth is indeed great, we may even call it infinite; 
yet, if we ignore the fact that Socrates in the history of Greece, 
like chosen men in Old Testament history, prefigures the one 
true sacrifice, we shall fail to grasp the crucifixion of our Lord 
in all its relations to the positive capabilities of our race. 

6. Let us pass to the consideration of another aspect of his 
typical history. Socrates wrote no books. We do not even 
know that he penned asingle line. It was his mission to teach 
by word of mouth. Never idle, but ever going from place to 
place, the living voice was the only organ through which he 
addressed men; and when, in old age, that voice was silenced 
by the fatal hemlock, there were remaining on parchment no 
words of his own to represent him. Had this been the whole of 
his history, the philosophy he taught might have disappeared 
with the departure of his life. So by word of mouth, not 
otherwise, Jesus taught; and Jesus died leaving not a single 
written word to witness to His Gospel. 

Socrates is known to the world through the literature of two 
emiment disciples, Xenophon and Plato, especially the latter. 
The Memorabilia of Xenophon have preserved many interesting 
facts of his life and many characteristic features of his ethical 
philosophy. But the world is indebted chiefly to the genius of 
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Plato, whose numerous works are in the main, professedly, the 
dialogues of Socrates, or rather Plato’s representations of the 
Socratic dialogues, and Plato’s deductions from them. In like 
manner we have the history of Jesus and His teachings in books 
written by His disciples and apostles. 

The books were written through the inspiring influence 
exerted by the surviving genius of each teacher after his depar- 
ture. So far as I recollect, Socrates did not command any 
disciple to put on paper for future generations the words he had 
spoken. So neither in trustworthy tradition nor in the New 
Testament do we find a command of our Lord that His Apostles 
should commit His words to writing. Yet the memory and 
posthumous influence of Socrates have preserved to the world 
his history and philosophy by prompting the works of Plato 
and Xenophon. So the promised gift of the Holy Ghost qualified 
and moved the Evangelists and Apostles to write the inimitable 
books of the New Testament. The natural course of Socratic 
history foreshadows in this particular the natural order of things 
seen in the history of Christ; and this natural order becomes 
the sympathetic medium of divine action in the origin and 
foundation of the Christian Church. 

The living voice of the living man exercises a more potent 
transforming power on the hearts and conduct of men than 
written or printed books. The true instincts of Socrates con- 
fined him to the mighty resources of human speech. So the 
command of Christ given to His disciples was by His instincts 
and wisdom limited to human speech in spoken words. The 
living voice of the living preacher, not written nor printed 
letters, has by Him been consecrated to the exalted work of 
proclaiming the Gospel. The press can never equal, much less | 
supersede, the pulpit in moral and spiritual power; for the 
pulpit is not only instituted by Christ’s wisdom, but it is like- 
wise rooted in the physical and social organism of our race; 
but the press is an arbitrary invention, and its method is artificial, 

There are other points of contact and sympathy between the 
great athenian teacher and Jesus of Nazareth; but the limits 
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of an article do not permit me to attempt a complete represen- 
tation. I shall therefore dwell only on one additional feature. 

7. The life and work of Socrates may, under its negative 
aspect, be compared with the mission of Old Testament pro- 
phets in relation to the fullness of truth realized and manifested 
by our Lord. 

The Old Testament economy was the positive, and the only 
effectual, preparation for the advent of the Messiah. Yet rich 
in positive spiritual truth as was this pre-christian dispensation 
of grace, it anticipated richer and more glorious truth to come, 
when the new age should be born. ‘The old was a figure of the 
perfect redemption; the new economy was the reality. The one 
was shadow the other substance. The law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. As it was designed 
to do, the relative deficiencies of the Old Testament economy 
begat, in the hearts of the chosen people, a deep sense of moral 
and spiritual need; and the most prominent feature in the his- 
tory of this people came to be the hope of the promised Deliverer. 

There was a lixe ignorance and deficiency in the wisdom of 
Socrates, of which no one was more fully convinced than him- 
self. He was indeed no agnostic ; that is, he did not limit the 
realm of knowledge to the external phenomena of nature, nor 
deny the intrinsic capacities of the soul to search after and dis- 
cover transcendent and divine truth. Yet he not only empha- 
sized the fact of general ignorance and exposed the pretended 
wisdom of philosophers, but he also openly confessed his own 
ignorance, and announced himself a constant inquirer after 
true wisdom. Speaking in hisironical and sarcastic vein, he 
describes the difference between himself and other men to be 
this. They imagine that they know something, but in reality 
know nothing. He on the contrary does not imagine that he 
knows something; but whilst like them he knows nothing, he 
also knows that he knows nothing. Hence the earnest desires 
for more light which intone his noblest words. 

I must however proceed a step further. Judged by the light 
and the life of Christ, the best ideas of Socrates need to be 
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complemented ; even his ethical axioms were radically at fault. 
With him the highest good was resolved into human happiness; 
and virtue was the best means of attaining this end,—prin- 
ciples which subsequently were developed into the demoralizing 
philosophy of Epicurus. The different systems of Greek wisdom 
the seeds of which were sown by Socrates, failed to meet the 
moral, social and political wants of Greece and Rome. As a 
consequence the feeling of melancholy grew upon the pagan 
world, and a cry of despair ascended to heaven. 

This cry of despair, this longing after satisfying wisdom, this 
agony of intense desire for deliverance from the evils of pagan 
civilization, God heard and answered when He manifested His 
love to the world in the gift of His Son. 

All history, pagan as well as jewish, may be clearly seen, 
when rightly studied, to be prophetic of the Christ of God; and 
alljthe best teachers of philosophy and religion among pagan 
nations, however repulsive their errors, are prophets. But 
among them all no one is more conspicuous than the martyr 
philosopher of Athens. Amid the twilight of heathenism he 
unconsciously points forward to the coming star beheld by the 
wise men from the east. The life, labors and death of Socrates 
on the plane of unregenerate humanity, were significant prefigura- 
tions of One greater than he. That greater Man is the satisfying 
complement of the life and wisdom of the noble Athenian. 

It has been said that Christ was not a philosopher, but the 
founder of the Christian religion. From this sentiment I can- 
not but in part dissent. Instead, I am constrained to say, that 
Jesus Christ was both. The founder of the true religion, He 


is no less also the final philosopher. 
2 











Il. 
THE PRE-SEMITIC BABYLONIANS. 
PROF, F. A. GAST, D.D. 


WE marvel, as well we may, at the progress of physical 
science in the present age. Yet it can hardly be questioned 
that the discoveries in the field of history, geography and arch- 
ology are even more marvelous. Certainly, historical has not 
lagged behind scientific research. Cities, whose very sites had 
been forgotten for many centuries, have been disentombed ; 
palaces and temples have been exhumed from the dust beneath 
which they were buried for milleniums; the long-lost records 
of the past have been recovered and deciphered, though written 
in a language unspoken for ages, and in a character the key to 
which seemed hopelessly to have perished. So that to-day the 
empires of old, especially Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, stand 
before us in the clear light of history, as read from the inscrip- 
tions recorded on monuments or clay tablets by the chief 
actors themselves. 

Our age is characterized by the historical, as well as by the 
scientific spirit. “In truth our modern culture might be repre- 
sented like Janus,—with one face looking into the past and 
with the other towards the future.” And looking into the 
past, it scrutinizes everything that meets its gaze, requiring it 
to give aclear and consistent account of itself. It suffers no 
mere tradition to pass unchallenged. It allows no historic 
reality to that which cannot stand the test of a rigid examina- 
tion according to the laws of historical evidence. It relegates 
into the realm of poetry, myth and legend much of what has 
hitherto passed as indubitable history. And however painful it 
may be to see ruthlessly swept away the pleasant stories our 


fathers before us, or even ourselves in early youth, never 
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dreamed of questioning, there is this compensation, that what 
is left may be relied upon as resting on a solid basis of fact. 
For the historical spirit would be false to itself if it were 
merely negative and skeptical, and did not at the same time 
seek to establish the truth underlying every tradition and pro- 
fessedly historical statement. 

Indeed, modern historical research has opened up many new 
fields which are as yet only partially explored. It has dis- 
closed nations and empires of which the last generation was in 
absolute ignorance. Until a few years ago the Hittites, for 
example, were known to us only from a few scattered and al- 
most incidental notices in the Old Testament. Who would have 
supposed from Abraham’s peaceful relations to them, that they 
were a warlike and powerful nation, which had established a 
mighty empire, with its centre between the Orontes and the 
Euphrates, but with outposts extending as far west as the Augean 
Sea,—an empire which was a match for the grand Egyptian 
monarchs of the nineteenth dynasty, and a formidable enemy 
of Assyria, until Sargon inflicted the death-blow on the Hittite 
power, when, in 717 B.c. he captured Carchemish and placed 
there an Assyrian satrap? But this we have lately learned 
from the monuments of Egypt and Assyria. 

There is another interesting people with which we have be- 
come acquainted through the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and to which we propose to call attention in the 
present article. It is the pre-Semitic Babylonians. The high 
culture that once existed in the valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and to which the monuments of Nineveh and Babylon 
still bear silent witness, is universally known. But only the last 
few decades have revealed the fact that this culture did not origi- 
nate with the Semites,—for they simply inherited and perfected 
it,—but with another and earlier race, commonly called Acca- 
dians, sometimes Sumerians, or Sumero-Accadians, who occu- 
pied the plains of Babylonia long before the first Semitic 
nomad hordes had migrated from the mountains of the East. 
The knowledge of this fact is one of the least expected but 
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most unquestionable results of Assyrian research. The people 
thus brought to light, is invested with extreme interest. They 
were the builders of the most ancient cities of Babylonia, the 
founders of its culture, and the inventors of its system of 
writing. They have left their impress far and wide. The 
Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians were their intellectual 
heirs, and their influence is distinctly traceable in the language 
and culture of the Hebrews, the Phoenicians and the Arabians 
in the earliest time, and through them it was felt, to an extent 
little suspected, by the Greeks, from whom it has been trans- 
mitted even to ourselves.* Of sucha people we naturally desire 
to know all that can be known. 

The broad belt of desert which extends across the entire 
Eastern Hemisphere from the Atlantic Ocean to the Yellow Sea 
is intersected by a rich and fruitful tract of land, first in the 
valley of the Nile, and again in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. These two great oases resemble each other in vari- 
ous features. Both are the gift of rivers; both are subject to 
annual inundations; both are characterized by extreme fertility ; 
both had to be brought under cultivation by a system of dams 
basins and canals; both are fitted by their simple structure 
and the absence of internal limitations, for the development 
of great kingdoms; and both became, in fact, the seats of a 
very ancient and wonderful civilization. 

It is with the eastern of these oases that we are now con- 
cerned. The Euphrates and the Tigris, by whose waters it is 
formed and surrounded, rise at no great distance from each 
other on different sides of Mt. Niphates in Armenia—the Eu- 
phrates to the north, the Tigris to the south—and after running at 
first in nearly opposite directions, enter the plain—the Euphrates 
to the west, the Tigris to the east. Flowing southward, they ap- 
proach each other in the thirty-fourth degree of latitude, somewhat 
more than four hundred miles from their mouths; and after 
running parallel for awhile—the Euphrates with a quiet stream, 
the Tigris with a rapid current, in a bed often enclosed by 
* Hommel, Die Semitischen Voelker und Sprachen, Band I. pp. 71, 72. 
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rocks—they unite in the present Shat-el-Arab, and empty their 
waters in the Persian Gulf. This entire territory, taking its 
name from the rivers to which it owes its existence, was called 
by the Jews Aram-Naharaim, or “ Syria of the two rivers,” and 
by the Greeks and Romans, Mesopotamia, or “the country 
between the rivers.” 

By its geological formation and the character of its soil, it is 
divided into two distinct parts, Upper and Lower Mesopotamia, 
the boundary being near Hit, on the Euphrates, and a little 
below Samarah, on the Tigris, just where the somewhat wav- 
ing and slightly elevated plain of secondary formation termi- 
nates, and the dead flat and low level of the mere alluvium 
begins. The southern part, which alone will engage our atten- 
tion, and which extends from near the point where the rivers 
approximate most closely to their mouth in the Persian Gulf, 
and from Elam on the east to Arabia on the west, was the 
“land of the Chaldeans” (Jer. xxiv. 5; xxv. 12; Ezek. xii. 13). 
In the Old Testament it is generally called Shinar (Gen. x. 10; 
xi. 2; xiv. 1), while by the Greeks and Romans it was named 
Babylonia. 

The extent of ancient Babylonia is not easily determined. It 
is estimated by Rawlinson at about thirty thousand square 
miles.* A considerable part of this territory, however, has 
been gained from the sea during the historic period. Even as 
late as the time of Alexander the Euphrates and Tigris, instead 
of uniting, as at present, in the Shat-el-Arab, poured their 
waters through separate mouths. Pliny expressly testifies that 
in ancient times the Euphrates emptied directly into the Persian 
Gulf, and this fact has been confirmed by the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. The extraordinarily rapid increase of the delta of 
the Shat-el-Arab is undeniable and easily understood. Says 
Loftus: “Since the commencement of our era there has been 
an increasement at the rate of a mile in about seventy years, 
which far exceeds the growth of any existing delta. This rapid 
increase is accounted for by the deposit of the river-mud in. 

* Rawlinson'’s Ancient Monarchies, Vol. I. p. 4. 
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theonfirs1 basin of the gulf, where, instead of being washed 
away by the currents, as in an open ocean, it is driven back by 
the returning tide, and formed into a gently shelving bank, per- 
ceptible at a considerable distance from the embouchure of the 
rivers.’’* It is not improbable that the growth in ancient times 
was even more rapid than now. Those most competent to 
form an opinion say that the average progress during the his- 
toric period has been as much as a mile in every thirty years. 
There can be no doubt that, in the earliest historic period, the 
Persian Gulf reached far inland, not less, perhaps, than one 
hundred and thirty miles further than at present; so that, 
deducting from the present area of the alluvium west of the 
Tigris and the Shat-el-Arab a tract of land one hundred and 
thirty miles long and some sixty or seventy broad, we may 
safely say that ancient Babylonia, when the first monarchy 
was established, contained no more than about twenty-three 
thousand square miles.¢ ‘This, it is true, exceeds the area of 
ail ancient Greece, including Thessaly, Acarnania, and the 
islands; it nearly equals that of the low countries, to which 
Chaldzea (or Babylonia) presents some analogy; it is almost 
exactly that of the modern kingdom of Denmark ; but it is less 
than Scotland, or Ireland, or Portugal, or Bavaria; it is more 
than doubled by England, more than quadrupled by Prussia, 
and more than octupled by Spain, France, and European Tur- 
key.”{ The importance of Babylonia, therefore, is not due to — 
its size, but rather to certain advantages of soil, climate and 
position, in consequence of which it became the theatre of the 
earliest known civilization. 

The founders of this civilization were the Sumero-Accadians. 
Until within the last quarter of a century it was generally 

* Loftus, Chalde@a and Susiana, p. 282. 

+ Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, Vol. I. pp. 4,5; Delitzsch, Wo lag 
das Paradies? pp. 39-41, 173-177; Hommel, Die Semitischen Voelker 
und Sprachen, Erster Band, pp. 19, 20. 

Both Delitzsch and Hommel give a map of Babylonia as it was at the 


time of the Assyrian and Babylonian world-empires, 
¢ Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, Vol. I. p. 5. 
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supposed that they were Semites. The language of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, as far as they had been deciphered, was seen 
to be Semitic; for the Assyrian, from which the Babylonian 
only differs dialectically, is very closely allied to the Hebrew. 
But it is now proved from the monuments that, from the time 
of the first monarchy to the age of Nebuchadnezzar, the language 
of Babylonia underwent a complete change. The earliest in- 
scriptions, it is well known, were written in a non-Semitic, 
agglutinative language; and however early the Semites may 
have settled in the lower plain of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
they had been preceded by another and very different people, 
who had built many and great cities, and laid the foundations 
of a broad culture. : 

Others, then, seeing that it is no longer possible to main- 
tain the Semitic character of the primitive inhabitants of Baby- — 
lonia, affirm that they were of the Cushite or Ethiopian stock. 
This is the view advocated by Rawlinson in his “ Ancient 
Monarchies,”’ and more lately, with much learning, by Lepsius 
in the introduction to his “Nubische Grammatik,” which 
appeared in 1880. It appeals to various classical and other 
traditions, and to the statement of the sacred historian that 
‘the sons of Ham were Cush, and Mizraim, and Phut, and 
Canaan ... and Cush begat Nimrod . . . and the beginning 
of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar.”’* “Here,” says Rawlinson, “a primi- 
‘ tive Babylonian kingdom is assigned to a people distinctly said 
to have been Cushite by blood, and to have stood in close 
connection with Mizraim, or the people of Egypt; Phut, or 
those of Central Africa; and Canaan, or those of Palestine. 
It is the simplest and the best interpretation of this passage 
to understand it as asserting that the four races—the Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, Libyans and Canaanites—were ethnically 
connected, being all descended from Ham; and further, that 
the primitive people of Babylon were a subdivision of one of 
these races, namely, of the Cushites or Ethiopians, connected 

* Gen. x. 6-10, 
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in some degree with the Canaanites, Egyptians and Libyans, 
but still more closely with the people which dwelt anciently 
upon the Upper Nile.’’* 

Any theory, however, which supposes a colonization of 
Babylonia by African Cushites from Nubia has little historical 
probability in its favor. The traditions on which it partly 
rests have almost no value, since they come from the classical . 
writers of the Persian age. No traces of Cushites can be found 
on the earliest historical monuments. The name Cush (5) is 
first read on bricks of Esarhaddon, and after that frequently in 
the inscriptionsgof Ashur-bani-pal.t At all events, Cush, 
the father of Nimrod (Gen. x. 8-10) cannot, for manifold rea- 
sons drawn from the Old Testament as well as from the cunei- 
form records, be identified with the Ethiopians of Africa. 

There is stronger ground for maintaining, with Delitzsch, in 
his extremely rich and valuable work on the situation of Para- 
dise, that the Cushites of the genealogical table, while not of 
African origin, are yet related by blood to the Ethiopians, f 
though in his latest book,§ he seems to have given up this 
view in favor of the opinion first expressed by Schrader, || 
that Nimrod, the mighty hunter, the founder of Erech, Accad, 
Babel, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar, was not an Ethiopian 
or Cushite, but a Kosszan or Kassite, of the people called 
Kashshi in the cuneiform texts, who lived in the mountains be- 
tween Media and Babylonia; and that he is made a son of the 
Ethiopian Cush, the brother of Mizraim (Egypt) only by con- 
founding this Asiatic Kash, the land of the Kashites or Kos- 
sans with the better known African Cush. This conjecture 
of Schrader’s has been adopted also by Hommel, { and by 
Haupt, who remarks that it seems to him “beyond doubt, 


* Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, p. 51. 
¢ Schrader, Die} Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 2nd ed. p. 86. 
t Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies ? pp. 51-55 and 127-129. 

2 Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossaeer, 1884, p. 60, note 1. 

|| Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, pp. 87-88. 

{ Hommel, Die Semitischen Voelker und Sprachen, pp. 349-350. 
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especially as in all likelihood there was written originally, not 
wd, but 23.” * 

However that may be, it is highly probable, from philological * 
considerations, that there existed a close ethnological relation 
between the Sumero-Accadians, the pre-Semitic inhabitants of 
Babylonia, and the Elamite Kashshi, the xoocato: of the classical 
authors. Delitzsch, it is true, denies this relation; but, as 
Haupt remarks, we scarcely know as yet forty Kosszean 
words; and about ten times as many Sumero-Accadian, 
whose reading and meaning are fully settled. The fact that 
twelve familiar objects, like “star,” ‘‘ God,” “sun,” “man” 
are expressed by altogether different words in these two lan- 
guages, is not enough to forever set aside their intimate rela- 
tionship, since these same objects are expressed by different 
words also in the Ethiopic and the Arabic, whose close philolog- 
ical connection no one doubts. Besides, even out of the very 
small number of Kosszean words thus far known, Haupt 
points out several which can safely be regarded as dialectical 
modifications of corresponding Sumero-Accadian roots. f 

All the indications seem to point to Elam, by which name 
the Semites designated the highlands of Susiana, as the home 
whence the Sumero-Accadians came into the fertile plain of 
Babylonia. Between the two countries there existed already 
in the early period close historical relations; and the languages 
and dialects of both were agglutinative, having in their pho- 
nology and grammatical machinery many affinities with the 
Ural-Altaic family of speech. 

Sayce is of the opinion that even the civilization of Baby- 
lonia originated in Anzan or Southern Susiana and the coasts 
of the Persian Gulf, out of which, according to the legend, the 
semi-human Oannes arose at dawn with the revelation of cul- 
ture and knowledge. He tells us that “the pictorial hiero- 


* Andover Review. The Language of Nimrod, the Kashite, July, 
1884. 

+ Haupt’s article The Language of Nimrod, the Kashite, in the An- 
dover Review for July, 1884. 
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glyphics which afterwards became the cuneiform characters 
were first invented in Elam, as is shown by such facts as the 
~ want of a simple character to denote the palm, or the use of a 
picture of a mountain to signify a country ;” though in Baby- 
lonia the civilization which had been brought from the moun- 
tains of the East underwent a rapid development. * 

Here the question naturally arises, When did the Sumero- 
Accadians first settle in the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris ? 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of early Babylonian history and 
chronology is as yet very meagre and uncertain, and has to be 
gathered chiefly from brick-legends of the early kings or stray 
notices in later inscriptions. One thing, however, is certain: 
when the Semites first came into the Babylonian plain, the 
foundations of material and intellectual civilization had already 
been laid, and that centuries before their arrival. They them- 
selves were mere desert-nomads, dwelling in tents and destitute 
of the first elements of culture. But these they soon acquired 
from their neighbors, and with the trading instinct of their race, 
quickly made themselves indispensable to the agricultural Ac- 
cadians. 

Taking up their abode first in Ur and other towns on the 
western bank of the Euphrates, they soon spread over the 
whole of lower Babylonia.t The precise time of their im- 
migration it is impossible to determine. Inscriptions of Dungi, 
written in Semitic, and brought, doubtless, from northern Baby- 
lonia, have been found in Nineveh; and these are the earliest 
testimony to the presence of Semites in that region. t But 
Dungi was one of the earliest kings of Ur, and in his time 
already numerous and immense cities had been built, splendid 
temples had been erected and the sciences and the arts had 
made considerable progress. His father, Ur Bagas, founded 
the great temple of the Moon-God at Ur, and adorned Erech, 
Nipur, Larsa and other cities with temples of vast size dedi- 

*Sayce, The Ancient Empires of the East, 1884, p. 94. 


+ Sayce, The Ancient Empires of the East, p. 109. 
¢ Hommel, Die Semitischen Voelker und Sprachen, p. 353. 
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cated to the sun, to Istar and to Bel. He was one of the great 
Babylonian builders, “and the enormous brick structures he has 
left behind, cemented with bitumen in the place of lime, show 
that architectural knowledge was already advanced. Buttresses, 
drains and external ornamentation are all freely employed. 
The cuneiform system of writing had attained its full develop- 
ment ; libraries, stocked with clay books, existed in the towns, 
signet stones were carved with artistic skill, and the country 
was intersected by canals and roads. The amount of human 
labor at the disposal of the monarch may be judged from the 
fact that the Bowariyeh mound at Warka, which covers the 
ruins of the temple of the Sun-God, is 200 feet square and 
100 feet high, so that about 30,000,000 of bricks must have 
been used in the building of it. The calendar was already 
fixed and regulated, and the towers attached to the temples 
were used as observatories.” * 

All this, at the time the Semites first come to view, implies 
centuries of development going before. Yet it was not till 
several hundred years later that the Semites by gradual con- 

‘quest gained the supremacy over all Babylonia. The most 
brilliant of the early Semitic kings of Babylon was Sargon, 
whose capital was Agadé the Accad of the genealogical table 
(Gen. x. 10). He was not only a great legislator and noble 
patron of learning and literature, but he was also a mighty 
conqueror, who made several campaigns against Syria and 
Palestine, in the course of which he crossed into Cyprus, and 
toward the close of his life even penetrated as far as the penin- 
sula of Sinai. After a long reign of fifty-four years, he was 
succeeded by his scarcely less brilliant son, Naram-Sin. “A 
Babylonian cylinder, in which the title of divinity is yiven to” 
Naram-Sin, was found by General di Cesnola in the treasury’ 
of the Cyprian temple of Kurion, and not only shows that 
apotheosis was not unknown in Babylonia, but also that the influ- 
ence of the kings of Agadé was still strong in the far West.” ¢ 

* Sayce, The Ancient Empires of the Eust, p. 110. 

tSayce, The Ancient Empires of the East, p. 114. 
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Now, an inscription of Nabonidus on one of the cylinders 
lately discovered by Rassam and deciphered by Pinches gives 
the date of Naram-Sin as 3750 years B. c. Nabonidus, the 
last native king of Babylon, was an inveterate antiquary, who, 
when repairing any temple of the gods, sought for the founda- 
tion stone, that he might’ learn the name of the builder and the 
date of its erection, and place his own beside that of the orig- 
inal ruler. While he was engaged restoring the Temple of the 
sun at Sippara, the biblical Sepharvaim, one of the oldest 
shrines of Babylonia, he dug down eighteen cubits below the 
surface, and there unearthed the memorial tablet of Naram- Sin, 
son of Sargon. ‘“ The cylinder of Naram-Sin, son of Sargon,” 
says Nabonidus, “ which for three thousand and two hundred 
years no king going before me had seen, Samas, the great 
lord of E-bara, the house, the seat of the joy of his heart, re- 
vealed to me.” Adding these 3200 years to the date of 
Nabonidus, about 550 B. c. we get 3750 B. c. as the date 
of Naram-Sin, and 3800 B. c. as the date of his father, Sargon. 

This seems incredible. Itis contrary to all we have hitherto 
been led to believe, and, if found true, it would compel us to 
rewrite the early history of our race. No wonder this date 
has been seriously questioned. “There is no reason,” says 
Prof. Francis Brown, “to doubt that Nabonidus gave these 
figures in good faith, but there are several grounds for 
questioning their correctness. 1. It cannot be proved, and 
is not probable, that the chronological records, which in late 
times, it is true, were preserved with minuteness and care, 
extended back to so remote an antiquity. 2. “Thirty two 
hundred” looks like an approximate, not an exact state- 
ment. 8. This statement throws back Sargon I. and Naram-Sin 
(from both of whom we have inscriptions) so far as to leave an 
immense gap between them and the late Babylonian kings,—a 
gap which no materials at our disposal enable us to fill. 4. Ber- 
ossus, although he assigns many thousands of years to the pre- 
historic kings, does not trace the actual history of Babylonia 
beyond about B. c. 2500.” * 


* Schaff- Herzog’s Encyclopadia, art. Sepharvaim. 
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And yet so sober and cautious a judge as Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, the father of Assyriology, than whom no one is more 
competent to form an opinion on this subject, sees no ground to 
question the substantial correctness of Nabonidus’ statement. 
‘* After carefully examining,” he says, “all the evidence bear- 
ing on the subject, I now see no reason to doubt the good faith 
and accuracy, within certain limits, of the éstimate of Nabonidus. 
The means certainly existed in Ancient Babylonia of comput- 
ing time to a very remote antiquity. Although no continuous 
chronological series has yet been found among the cuneiform 
tablets, like that contained in the Turin papyrus, fragments 
recording the duration of isolated dynasties have repeatedly 
turned up; and it is well known that in the royal inscriptions 
allusions are often made to chronological intervals varying from 
sixty to sixteen hundred years, as if they were matters of com- 
mon notoriety. Berosus, moreover, who had access to all the 
documents, after classifying the minor dynasties up to about 
2400 years B. C., enumerated eighty-six kings of one line, 
extending from the Median conquest to the era of the flood,— 
a measurement which, at the moderate average of twenty years 
to a reign (2400 + 1720 = 4120), would give a date far in ex- 
cess of the figures of Nabonidus. I will only say further on 
this subject that the Babylonians certainly used the flood as 
an accepted historical epoch, and that the name of Sargina (or 
Sargon) is given in one list in close connection with that epoch. 
This king was afterward deified and became connected with 
myths, probably relating to the flood; but that he was a rea] 
historical personage is proved by a summary of the events of 
his reign given on an astrological tablet by Nabonidus’ discovery 
at the Temple of the Sun at Sippara, and by the inscription on 
an alabaster vase belonging to his son, which was obtained by © 
the French explorers at Babylon, in 1852, but was afterward 
lost in the Tigris,”’* 

This conclusion of Sir Henry Rawlinson is now generally 


* Extract from a letter to the “ Athenzum,” Dec. 9, 1882, quoted in the 
‘ Independent,” Jan. 18, 1883. 
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adopte by Assyriologists. Hommel at first disputed the high 
and seemingly improbable date given in the inscription of 
Nabonidus;* but later discoveries at Tel-Lo, in Abu-Habba, 
have constrained him to accept it as trustworthy.t And further 
confirmation has since been had. Pinches has quite lately 
announced f the highly important discovery of the dynastic 
tables used by the Chaldzean historian Berosus, containing a 
list of the dynasties which ruled over Babylonia from B. c. 
2350 to the conquest of Cyrus, with the length of each king’s 
reign as well as that of the several dynasties. “As few of the 
royal names,” says Sayce, “known to us from the bricks of 
ancient Babylonian temples occur in the list, while one of them 
—that of the founder of the temple of the Moon-God at Ur—is 
shown to have lived B. c. 2930, we need no longer feel much 
hesitation in accepting the statement of Nabonidus that Sar- 
gon I. of Accad, and his son, Naram-Sin, reigned 3200 years 
before his time, or 3750 B. c.,” though the old Accadian 
epoch, when the cuneiform system of writing was invented and 
the great cities of Babylonia built, lay far behind him. More- 
over, the statues lately found by M. Sarzec at Tel-Lo, in Southern 
Babylonia, wrought in hard diorite brought from the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, forcibly resemble, both in style and posture, the 
famous diorite statue of the Egyptian king Khaphrén, the 
builder of the second pyramid of Gizeh. “Mr. Petrie has 
pointed out that the scale marked on a plan in the lap of one 
of the statues from Tel-Lo agrees with that used in Egypt in 
the age of the pyramid-builders. It seems difficult, therefore, 
to avoid the conclusion that as far back as the era of the fourth 
dynasty, approximately fixed by Dr. Wiedemann at B. c. 4875, 
an Egyptian school of sculptuary existed among the quarries 
of Sinai, which transported its works to Memphis on the one 
side and to Babylonia on the other. What a light this throws 

* Hommel, Die Semitischen Voelker und Sprachen, pp. 487-489. 

+ He expresses his final judgment in the postscript after the preface of 
his book, p. vi. 

t In the “Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archwology,” 1884, 
pp. 193-204. 
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on the antiquity of human culture in the lands to which we of 
the nineteenth century are offering the civilization of the last 
three hundred years !”’* 

The language of the primitive inhabitants of Babylonia 
belongs toa family entirely different from the Semitic, by which 
it was supplanted. The name by which it is usually designated 
is the Accadian, though Hommel contends that it should be 
called the Sumerian. In it were written the earliest inscrip- 
tions. It became extinct already about the seventeenth century 
before Christ, and it is only quite lately that, by a study of the 
monuments, it has been recovered. Llalevy, it is true, still 
doubts whether there ever was a pre-Semitic language in this 
region, and maintains that what is called Accadian was only an 
artificial secret method of writing Semitic words; but his 
theory cannot maintain itself in the face of the numerous 
demonstrable facts that witness against it. When once the 
cuneiform writing was deciphered and the Assyro-Babylonian 
language, in which the inscriptions were mostly written, was 
wrought out in its lexicon and grammar, the study of Acca- 
dian became comparatively easy; for, it must be remem- 
bered that the Semitic Assyrians and Babylonians, having 
borrowed their literature in large part from the Accadians, 
and finding it necessary, therefore, to understand the language 
in which it was embodied, drew up syllabaries, lexical lists, 
grammatical paradigms and reading-books in Accadian and 
Semitic, and often provided the old Accadian texts with inter- 
linear Semitic translations. Few dead languages can boast 
of such helps derived from an age which still had a living 
acquaintance with the language. 

Over the linguistic relationship of the Accadian there still 
rests much uncertainty. Perhaps it approaches most nearly 
the Turanian languages of the Ural-Altaic family. Like them, 
it is agglutinative, forming new words by means of loose pre- 
fixes and suffixes, which, while not always retaining their signifi- 
cative power as independent words, are felt as modificatory 

* Contemporary Review, Oct. 1884, article Oriental History, by Sayce. 
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syllables distinct from the roots with which they are combined 
and which are never obscured. Like them, again, it is ruled 
by a peculiar law of vocalic harmony, according to which the 
vowels of each word may be changed and modulated so as 
to harmonize with the key-note struck by the chief vowel 
of the root. Thus, in Turkish we have sev-mek, “to love,” but 
bak-mak, “to regard,” mek or mak being the termination of the 
infinitive, its vowel varying according to the vowel of the 
radical part.* This same law is seen to prevail in Accadian, 
not only in thestructure of dissyllabic nouns, as dugud, “heavy,” 
saghar, “dust,” nigin, ‘‘circle;” butalsoin the annexation of suf- 
fixes, like the interchangeable ni or 6i, signifying his (swws). 
Thus we have shu-bu, not shu-bi, “his hand,” but shagd na, “his 
heart. On the other hand, the Accadian, in certain of its 
features, is diametrically opposed to the Turanian. While 
the latter employs only suffixes, the former employs almost 
exclusively prefixes, the sole exception being the general use 
of postpositions instead of prepositions, and the annexing of 
suffixes to express the genitive relations in noun.f 

Besides these characteristics of the Accadian language we 
may add the following: It makes use of fourteen consonants— 
k, g, gh, t, d, 8, sh, z,r,1,n, p, 6b, v or m, together with four 
vowels: a, i, u, é, but it seems to be without diphthongs. The 
syllable begins with any vowel or consonant, and ends with ayn, 
except k, t, p, 8. Primitive roots are monosyllabic. The for- 
mation of nouns and verbs follows definite laws. Nouns are 
almost always formed by prefixes, either one of the four vowels 
or the syllables ki, nam, nin, instead of which latter am is used 
in the lately discovered dialect. The only snffix for the forma- 
tion of nouns is gal. Verbs are formed by prefixing da, ta, ra, 
and sh or by adding da. Reduplication is also employed in 
verbs, adjectives and nouns to strengthen the meaning in special 
ways. The noun need not have any mark of gender, number or 
case, though it may sometimes have all three. There are two 
* Miiller, Science of Language, First Series, p. 296. 
+ Hommel, Die Semitischen Voelker und Sprachen, pp. 275-276. 
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numbers, the singular and the plural, and the verb has two 
tenses, the perfect and the imperfect. A pronoun used as ob- 
ject of the verb stands between the personal prefix and the verb 
stem: as, for example, in-lal, “he rocks,” but in-an-/al, “he rocks 
it.” * 

It is known that the Accadians had two dialects, correspond- 
ing to the two-fold division of Babylonia into Accad and Sbhumer, 
with the boundary line somewhere between Erech ( Warka), 
which belonged to Accad, and Ur (Mugheir), which belonged to 
Shumer. Accad was Northern Babylonia; and the name is 
simply the Semitised form of the non-Semitic Agadé, just as 
Gudua is of Cutha (72), Shumer was Southern Babylonia, 
the Shinar of the Old Testament ; for this name Shinar (132¥) 
presupposes a genuine non-Semitic form Shungér, which in the 
other dialect becomes Shumer, just asdinger, ‘‘God,” becomes 
dimer.t The discovery of the pre-Semitic dialects spoken in 
Babylonia was made already in 1877 by Sayce, and their ex- 
istence was confirmed by Lenormant and Pinches and fully 
proved by Haupt. For convenience’ sake they have been distin- 
guished as “the main language” and “ the dialect.” A dispute 
has arisen as to the naming of them, Haupt proposing to name 
“the main language” the Accadian, and “ the dialect” (which 
the Assyrian scholars termed eme-sal, ‘‘the Woman’s language”) 
Sumerian.{ Apart from some external differences, such as the 
form of some characters, the presence in the dialect of engraved 
lines between the rows of characters, ‘‘the material variations of 
the dialect are chiefly in the transmutation of sounds.”’§ 

In the Accadian language there must have been, at a very 
early period already, an extensive literature. Accad, as Sayce 

* Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Voi. I., art. Babylonia 
and Assyria, by Prof. Francis Brown. . 

+ Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies ? p. 198. . 

t Hommel, Die Semitischen Voelker und Sprachen, pp. 278-302; the 
American Journal of Philology, Vol. V. No. L., art. The Babylonian 
“ Woman's Language,” by Paul Haupt. 

@ Encyclopedia Britannica, Supplement, Vol. I,. art. Babylonia and 


Assyria. 
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remarks, was the China of Western Asia. A knowledge of 
reading and writing was almost universal, Clay tablets were 
employed as the writing material, and these, after the characters 
were impressed upon them with a stylus, were dried in the sun 
or in a kiln, and stored up in public libraries, the most famous 
of which were in Erech, Larsa, Ur, and Agadé. A not incon- 
siderable part of this pre-Semitic literature of Babylonia has 
now been recovered, and our acquaintance with it is constantly 
increasing, as new libraries are discovered and their contents 
deciphered. 

Lenormant, it would seem, was the first to notice that the 
religious literature of the Sumero-Accadian people is distributed 
in tworather heterogeneous classes—a magical and a liturgical, 
a Chaldean Atharva-veda and a Rig-veda. To the first, which 
is mainly South Babylonian, belong the formule of exorcism, 
constituting, doubtless, the oldest portion of these sacred texts 
and exhibiting the earliest phase of the Babylonian religion. 
To the second, which is mainly North Babylonian, belong those 
penitential psalms which present such remarkable parallels to 
the Old Testament Psalter, and are unquestionably a later 
product, strongly influenced by the Semitic spirit.* 

The shorter formule of exorcism, which relate to all the 
evils of life, especially diseases of various kinds, all end with a 
stereotyped address to the spirit of heaven and the spirit of earth. 
They form each an independent whole, and it is not probable 
that they were intended to be recited successively as one long 
litany, but rather to be used singly on special occasions to ward 
off a particular evil. The longer formule of exorcism consisted 
of a series of single formule, usually from six to eight in num- 
ber, having, however, an internal connection, and were, doubt- 
less, sung by the sorcerer-priests with manifold ceremonies in 
one time. We give an example of the shorter formule, as 
translated by Hommel: t 


* Hommel, Die Semitischen Voelker und Sprachen, p. 274. 
t¢ Hommel, p. 303. 
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The utuk* who grasps man, the gitim* who grasps man, 
the gikim who does evil, the inimical utus— 
Spirit of Heaven, conjure (him): Spirit of Earth, conjure! 


That which seizes the form of man 

the evil countenance, the evil eye, 

the evil mouth, the evil tongue, 

the evil lip, the evil poison— 

Spirit of Heaven, conjure ; Spirit of Earth, conjure! 


The painful fever, the strong fever, 

the fever that does not leave man, 

the fever that is not extinguished, 

the fever that does not depart, the evil fever, 

Spirit of Heaven, conjure; Spirit of Earth, conjure! 


The goddess Nin-ki-gal the consort of the god Nin-azu, 
may her countenance be turned to another place, 

may the evil utué depart, 

may he settle down at the side, 

the gracious shédu, the gracious /amassu, 

may they enter into his body— 

Spirit of Heaven, conjure ; Spirit of Earth, conjure! 


The god Ishum, the great leader, the sublime sentinel 
of the gods, may he, like the god, his begetter, 

settle down at the head of his bed 

to prolong his life 

may he not depart from him— 

Spirit of Heaven, conjure ; Spirit of Earth, conjure! 


In the literature of South Babylonia there were, properly 
speaking, no hymns to the gods, for the hymns addressed to the 
Fire-God, Gibil, are pure exorcisms, and cannot be classed with 
the hymns to the gods, which constitute the Chaldee Veda, 
inasmuch as (bil was only an elementary spirit, and was never 
adopted into the official pantheon of the old Babylonians. But 
a few remains of profane literature have come down to us, such 
as the so-called family-laws, which spring from a very early 
time, together with popular songs and proverbs, The ox-drivers 


* Name of a demon. 
+ i. e. at the side of the sick man. 
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in that very early day were wont to beguile their labors in the 
fields with songs, of which we give a specimen in Sayce’s trans- 


lation :* 
“The knees are marching, 


The feet are not resting ; 
With no wealth of thine own 
Grain thou begettest for me.” 


And one of their proverbs ran thus: ¢ 


“Thou goest. thou takest 
The field of the foe ; 
Then went he and took 
Thy field, the foe.” 


That is to say; as you would do to me, so will Ido to you. 

The literature of North Babylonia stands in marked contrast 
to that of South Babylonia, It consists principally of peniten- 
tial psalms and hymns to the gods. The penitential psalms are 
unique in the literature of the ancient oriental nations. No 
individual god of the pantheon is addressed by name, but only 
and always “the god and the goddess,” as if together they 
constituted the one deity. Only when the goddess is specially 
addressed is the chief goddess of the ancient Babylonians, Istar 
or Astarte, commonly meant. These psalms thus exhibit a 
monotheistic feature, which cannot be explained as a develop- 
ment of the old Shamanistic belief of the Sumero-Accadians, 
that every object or force of nature had its zi or spirit, who 
could be controlled by the magical exorcism of the sorcerer- 
priest. Such fundamental differences of religious conception 
as here confront us in one people, with one culture, one 
system of writing and one language, are conceivable only on 
the supposition that some mightly influence from without was 
exerted on one part of the nation, which was not felt by the 
other. The contrast is due to the permanent settlement of the 
Semites in North Babylonia. 


* Sayce, The Ancient Empires of the East, p. 168. The same song is 
given by Hommel, p. 314, who differs widely from Sayce in his translation. 
t Hommel, Die Semitischen Voelker, &c., p. 315. 
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The following which has unfortunately been injured, may 
serve to show the character of the penitential psalms: 


O Lord, my sins are many, great are my transgressions, 

O my God, my sins are many, great are my transgressions, 

O my Goddess, my sins are many, great are my transgressions. 
The sin which I have done I am ignorant of, 

The transgression I have committed I know not, 


the animosity (?) I have strangled I am ignorant of, 
the misstep I have made I know not. 


The Lord in the fury ef his heart has smitten me (?) 
God in the sternness of his heart has abandoned me, 
the Goddess is angry at me and has painfully enfeebled me. 


I seek help, and no one seizes my hand, 

I weep, and no one comes to my side, 

I cry aloud, and no one hears me, 

I am destroyed, overpowered, and I look not up, 

to my merciful God I turn myself, lamentation is my speech, 
How long, my God. . 

How long, my Goddess 

O Lord, cast not thy servant down ; 

(when he is) cast into the rising waters, seize his hand! 
The transgression I have committed turn to favor, 

the sins I have done carry away with the wind 

my many errors tear asunder as a garment! 


The hymns to the gods, found in the literature of North 
Babylonia, constitute a collection which Lenormant has not 
inappropriately named ‘‘the Chaldean Rig-veda.” They are 
addressed to Istar and Nergal, Bel-Merodach of Babylon, Bel 
of Nipur, and to Nebo. Besides these incantations and psalms, 
there have survived a remarkable historical text in the form of 
a triumphal song of an ancient Babylonian king, and certain 
mythological fragments, which are the isolated non-Semitic 
precursors of the numerous mythological texts of the Semitic 
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Babylonians, such as the Izdubar Epic, Istar’s Descent to the 
Underworld, and Merodach’s Conflict with Chaos.* 

The Sumero-Accadians were an agricultural people. When 
they arrived in Babylonia they found a rich, brown soil, the 
gift of the Euphrates and Tigris, upon which, however, they 
had to spend much labor before they could bring it under cul- 
tivation ; for the two rivers are subject to annual inundations, 
which are by no means as peaceful and regular as those of the 
Nile; indeed, the Tigris, instead of fructifying waters, often 
sends destructive floods over the plain, transforming it into a 
broad, raging sea. The first task, therefore, of the primitive 
inhabitants must have been the protection of the land against 
the rapid overflow, the conveyance of the water to the higher 
districts, and the removal of water from the marshes. There 
was need of strong dams against the violent inundations, basins 
of considerable extent, and long canals to conduct the water 
into the middle of the land.f Already at a very early day the 
whole country was intersected by a network of canals, which 
were under the regulation of special officers. 

The fertility of the soil and the general character of Baby- 
lonia invited to a settled life. The country seems to have been 
densely populated, and dotted all over with cities, the most 
important of which, beginning at the south were: 

1. Eridu, on the left bank of the Euphrates, represented at 
present by the ruinsof Abu-Sharein. According to Hommel, 
it was the oldest settlement and sanctuary in Babylonia. Its 
local god was Ea. 

2. Ur, the 0°72 V8 of Genesis, and the modern Mugheir. 
It lay on the right bank of the Euphrates, and was the seat of 
the worship of Nannaru or Sin, the Moon-God. 

3. Larsa, where Senkereh now stands, southeast from Warka. 
It was probably the Ellasar of Gen. xiv. 1. Here Samas, or 


* On the literature of the pre-Semitic Babylonians see especially Hom- 
mel, Die Semitischen Voelker und Sprachen, pp. 302-325; Sayce, The 
Ancient Empires of the East, pp. 163-169; Lenormant, The Beginnings of 
History, where much that is interesting is found scattered throughout the 
book. 


+ Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedia, art. Babylonia. 
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the Sun-God, was worshipped, and his chief temple was built by 
Ur-Gur, renewed by Chammurgas, and restored by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Nabonidus. 

4. Uruk, the Biblical Erech (Gen. x. 10), represented by the 
extensive ruins of Warka, on the left bank of the Euphrates. It 
was the sanctuary of Istar as the evening-star, and from 
very ancient times down to the Persian age was the sacred 
Babylonian necropolis. 

5. Nipur, the modern Niffer, whose deities were Bel and 
Beltis. 

6. Kul-unu, named also Zirlab already in the time of Cham- 
muragas, who built there a temple to the goddess Nana. It is 
the Calneh of Gen. x. 10. 

7. Cutha (Accadian Gu-du-a, in the Old Testament mma, 
2 Kg. xvii. 24, 30), which has been identified by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and George Smith with Tel Ibrahim. It was the 
seat of the worship of Nergal, as we learn not only from the 
monuments, but also from the notice in 2 Kg. xvii. 30. 

8. Babylon (Heb. 923 , Assyrian Babilu, ‘the Semitic trans- 
lation of Ka-dingira, « the gate of God”), lay not far north of 
Hillah on the left bank of the Euphrates, and its local god was 
Merodach. 

9. Borsippa, the sister-city of Babylon, which is represented 
to-day by Birs-Nimrud, the ruins of the ancient ‘Temple of 
the seven spheres of Heaven and Earth.” It was the sanctuary 
of the god Nebo. 

10. Sippara, on the left bank of the Euphrates. It appears 
to have been a double city, of which we have a hint in the dual 
form of its Hebrew name Sepharvaim. Of the two parts, 
separated by the canal of Agadé, the more northern was Sip- 
para proper ; the southern was Agadé, probably identical with 
Accad (Gen. x. 10). The god of Sippara was Samas, the Sun- 
God, while that of Agadé was Anunit,—thatis, Istar as the 
morning-star.* 


* Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? pp. 209-228; Hommel, Die Semi- 
tischen Voelker und Sprachen, pp. 201-246. 
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Far back in that distant age, when these and numerous other 
cities were built in Babylonia, the Sumero-Accadians had al- 
ready made much progress in the arts, es pecially in architecture. 
They were a religious people. Every city had one or more 
temples, and their architecture bore a religious character ; for, 
while in Assyria the sites of great cities are marked by the 
ruins of palaces, in Babylonia they are marked by the ruins of 
temples. The ancient Babylonian temple was an enormous 
mass of brickwork in the general form of a pyramid, rising in 
several stages, each brilliantly painted, and ascended by steps 
on the outside, while the whole was surmounted by a chamber 
which served at once as a shrine and an observatory. As the 
walls, built of crude brick, were necessarily weak, they were 
supported by massive buttresses of baked brick, covered with 
plaster, and brightly colored, or overlaid with plates of shining 
metal. Colored columns were used for decoration, and it is 
probable that the Doric and Ionic pillars of Greece trace their 
origin to Babylonia rather than to Egypt. 

On the sculpture of that early period much light has been 
lately cast by the French excavations. at Tell-Loh, where in,a 
temple founded by Gudea, patesi or vice-regent of Sir-bur-la, a 
number of statues have been found which indicate considerable 
advancement in that art. The stone employed is neither granite 
nor porphyry, but a kind of diorite. The Chaldzan artist 
paid less regard to the laws of proportion than the Egyptian ; 
but he displayed a fidelity to the truth of nature in the treat- 
ment of the naked parts, even to the most insignificant details 
of the fingers and nails, that is surprising when we consider 
the hard material with which he had to deal. 

The Accadians were skilled in gem-cutting, which seems to 
have originated in Babylonia. The figures, indeed, are often 
crude and even grotesque, but they are always clefirly cut and 
vigorous. Pottery was carried to a considerable degree of 
perfection. Some vases and lamps have been found which ex- 
hibit such beauty of form that they must have been modeled on 
the ‘potter’s wheel. Metallurgy was less advanced, though 
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much skill is shown in the manufacture of goldsmiths’ work, 
such as ear-rings and fillets. Babylonia was celebrated from 
the first for its textile fabrics, and the oldest gems already 
portray the most richly embroidered robes.* 

The pre-Semitic Babylonians must have made no little 
advancement in the sciences of astronomy and mathematics. 
At a very early period they erected observatories, numbered 
and named the stars, mapped out the zodiacal signs in the 
heavens, and calculated eclipses of the sun and the moon. 
They divided the year into twelve lunar months of thirty days 
each, interca lating. months as often as was necessary. Their 
weeks consi$ted of seven days, every seventh day being a sab- 
bath, on which various employments were forbidden. A tablet 
has been found giving a table of squares and cubes correctly 
calculated from 1 to 60; and it is not improbable that they had 
attained at least to the elements of geometry. 

The religion of the pre-Semitic Babylonians passed through 
several stages of development. It was originally Shamanism, 
as it comes to view in the magical formulz and exorcisms of 
South Babylonia. Every object in nature was believed to have 
its spirit, good or bad, which could be controlled by certain 
magical rites. These spirits were innumerable, and their influ- 
ence, especially for evil, was almost unbounded. They inflicted 
every manner of misfortune on men, particularly diseases of 
various kinds, and it was necessary to guard against them at 
every point. Men were constantly exposed to the risks of 
demoniac possession, and religion consisted almost wholly in 
ceremonies of incantation and exorcism performed by the 
sorcerer priest. 

Gradually certain of these spirits were elevated to the rank 
of gods. They were, however, only local deities and consti- 
tuted no hierarchy. Such were Anu, Ea, Istar, Nergal, Mero- 
dach, Nebo. Each city had its own god, to whom temples were 
erected and hymns sung. This second phase of the ancient 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Babylonia. Sayce. The Ancient Em- 
pires of the East., pp. 157-163. 
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Babylonian religion is reflected in the penitential psalms and 
hymns to the gods, which form so large a part of the Accadian 
or North Babylonian literature. It is the stage of polytheism, to 
which the Shamanism or spirit-worship of the old Sumerians 
gave place. 

Still later, when all Babylonia was united under one mon- 
archy, religion became an affair of the state. The gods assumed 
greater importance, increased in number, and were organized 
into a hierarchy, with Anu, Ea and Bel at the head of the 
pantheon. It was when the religion had reached this stage 
that the Semites occupied the land and made themselves its 
masters. They adopted the old Accadian gods, classing the 
inferior ones among the three hundred spirits of heaven and 
the six hundred spirits of earth, and superadding their own 
special divinities. ‘‘At the same time a new conception was 
introduced into the religion of the country. The Sewmites 
brought with them the idea of gender; each one of their male 
deities consequently had a female consort and reflection at his 
side. Baal or Bel presupposed Baaltis or Bilat; Anu presup- 
posed Anat. Iitherto Accadian belief knew only of one female 
divinity, Istar, the goddess of war and love, the patroness of 
the moon and the planet Venus, and there were as many Istars 
as there were centres of worship in the land. But Istar now 
became the feminine Astoreth; her attributes were divided 
among the goddesses of Sippara, Agadé, Arbela, and other 
places; and though she continued to the last to retain an inde- 
pendent place by the side of the great male divinities, there 
was a growing tendency to dissolve her into Beltis, the shadowy 
female double of Baal.” * 

But with this fusion of religious ideas we have passed beyond 
the limits of our subject. 


* Sayce, The Ancient Empires of the East, p. 149. 








III. 


MELCHIZEDEK AND HIS SIGNIFICANCE IN THE 
HISTORY OF REDEMPTION. 





AN EXEGETICAL OUTLINE.* 





BY PROF. T. ROMEYN BECK, D.D. 





TuIs remarkable personage is mentioned thrice in the sacred 
records. The first notice is historical. 

I. “And the king of Sodom went out to meet him” (Abram) 
“ after his return from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer, and of 
the kings that were with him at the valley of Shaveh, which is 
the king’s dale. And Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine : and he was the priest of the most high 
God. And he blessed him, and said, ‘ Blessed be Abram of 
the most high God, possessor} of heaven and earth: and blessed 
be the most high God, which hath delivered thine enemies into 
thine hand.’ And he (Abram) gave him tithes of all.” 
(Gen. xiv. 17-20.) 

Here is the brief narrative of an interview interesting in re- 
spect of the dignity of those who meet, singular inits attendant 
circumstances. The individuals are a Chaldee chieftain, with 
his band of household slaves, and a Canaanitish king; the one 

* The aim of this brief sketch is simply suggestive. It seeks to gather a 
few scattered rays and bring them to a focus. For fuller, though perhaps, 
not more satisfactory, discussion, the reader is referred to the commentaries 
on the passages cited. 

Farther, because the character of Melchizedek belongs to the dim twilight of 
type, it is not to be concluded that the discussion is unprofitable. Typology 
affords scope for imagination, but rightly handled, it sheds a bright light 
upon history. 

+ Lit. ‘framer’ or ‘ builder.’ See Ew., Ges., Del., Kal. a 
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the founder of a great nation, the other possessing regal 
and sacerdotal dignity; both servants of the true God in 
the land of idolaters. The acts of the one are partly 
those of royal hospitality,—giving a glimpse of that patriarchal 
simplicity which Homer and Hesiod describe as existing in the 
heroic ages of Greece, when, as the king ‘‘ goes throughout the 
city, the people seek to propitiate him with mild awe, as if he 
were a god, and he is conspicuous among the assembled throngs” 
(Hes. Theog. 91),—partly those pertaining to his priestly 
office. 

Many interesting questions suggest themselves in connection 
with the narrative. Who was this king? How came he to bea 
follower of Jehovah ?* Whence was his priestly office derived 
and among whom exercised? Must there not have been among 
his Canaanitish subjects, those in whose behalf he discharged 
his priestly functions, a band of true believers among heathen ? 
In a later age we find Balaam, son of Beor, dwelling in Meso- 
potamia, and yet a prophet of God, and widely known in that 
relation. These and many similar facts in history, sacred and 
secular, prove that true religion was at no time confined to the 
chosen people. They foreshadow God’s gracious purpose to call 
the Gentile with the Jew to the blessings of the gospel. 

Where were Salem and Shaveh, or the king's dale, the scene 
of this memorable interview ? If the former occupied the site of 
the later Jebus, and still later Jerusalem, as recent researches 
seem to establish, then we have the place of the most remark- 
able transaction under the Old Covenant, identified with that of 
the most solemn event under the New. 

Whom did the king seein the patriarch? The founder of 
a nation before which his own was to go down? The divinely 
appointed heir of the land in which he reigned? Did his 
prophetic glance extend still further down the ages and catch 


* The identity of Jehovah with the “‘ Most High God” of Melchizedek, 
El-elyou, is expressly stated in v. 22. For some remarks on this point, see 
Oehler’s O. T. Theology, Am., edited by Dr. Day, p. 61 and note. (Fuuk 
& Wagnalls, Pub.) 
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a glimpse of a greater than Abram, and yet a descendant ac- 
cording to the flesh ? 

Whom did the patriarch see in the king? A merely earthly © 
monarch ? An ordinary priest ? Why then did the possessor of 
the promises acknowledge his inferiority by paying tithes? Did 
he not see before him in this priest-king a type of the coming 
Christ? If it be said this is to attribute to Abram knowledge 
of a fact not revealed till later in the history of redemp- 
tion, we answer, Is it not probable a special revelation was 
vouchsafed to the patriarch of the spiritual significance of 
Melchizedek? Here was a meeting of representative men, an 
interchange of representative .acts, on the one side of a 
mediator, on the other of a worshiper? Was neither party 
conscious of the meaning of his acts? Was it a solemn pan- 
tomime to the actors? Did their faith find here no food? 
Such is not the teaching of reason nor of revelation. The 
truth is, if we would read the history of redemption under the 
old covenant aright, we must distinguish between an objective 
and a subjective revelation, the former comprising revealed truth 
as to individuals and events as surveyed from our stand-point ; 
the latter as it actually appeared to the actors themselves? 
For instance, whence came Abraham’s faith to offer up Isaac, 
the crowning act in a series of splendid exhibitions of trust in 
Jehovah? Whence the faith that actuated that long list of 
saints enumerated by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 
The constitution of the human mind has not changed. Faith, 
while it is a divine gift, must yet be founded on knowledge. It 
is not belief without evidence, nor belief contrary to evidence, 
but upon evidence unattainable by the natural understanding. 
Hence, while it would be presumptuous to attempt to gauge in 
any given case the amount of knowledge necessary to support 
the superstructure of a faith adequate to the performance of 
such acts, we may hold that, viewed from our stand-point, the 
revelation of Christ contained in the Old Testament Canon 
seems insufficient, by dself, to produce such results. But when 
this same Old Testament revelation is explained and applied by 
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Christ and His Apostles, it is recognized as abundantly sufficient 
as a ground of faith. The obscure becomes clear, the confused 
‘ harmonious; missing links in the chain are supplied. Are we 
not then authorized in supposing that the Holy Spirit per- 
formed this office subjectively under the old economy ? So in this 
case we cannot be wrong in attributing to Abram a degree of 
spiritual insight which enabled him to see in Melchizedek, with 
the eye of faith, a coming Lord, incarnate in human flesh, 
uniting the royal and priestly offices. 

II. “The Lord hath sworn and will not repent; thou art a 
priest forever, after the order of Melchizedek.” (Ps, 110: 4.) 

After the lapse of a thousand years, the name of Melchize- 
dek again appears in a psalm, admitted by all to be Messianic. 
The Holy Spirit, by the mouth of David, represents God the 
Father as declaring the eternal priesthood of the Son, and con- 
secrating Him to the office by an irrevocable oath. This august 
priest was to be “ after ”—i.e., according to—‘ the order of Mel- 
chizedek. ‘* What is to be understood by the word difrathi, 
translated “order” in this place? The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in commenting on this passage, quoting from 
the LXX., uses the word td=¢¢ as synonymous in three places.* 
(Heb. vi. 20; vii. 11,17.) In vii. 15, he explains td=:> by omor- 
6r7¢, vulg. similitudo, likeness: The priesthood of Christ, then, 
was to resemble that of Melchizedek. In what respects? Most 
prominently, as the context shows, in the fact that he was to 
unite the royal and sacerdotal offices,—like Melchizedek, be a 
priest-king, (Comp. Zech. vi. 13.) 

Thus, for the first time was presented to the Jewish Church 
the spiritual significance of Melchizedek and the true interpre- 
tation of that strange passage in the history of their ancestor. 
It was made known to them, dimly, as viewed from our stand- 
point, plainly, doubtless, to them, that Messiah was to inaugu- 
rate a great change in their ecclesiastical polity. For upwards 
of four centuries, according to our received chronology, during 
their whole national existence, the executive and sacerdotal 
* In the exegesis of N. T. passages, we use the text of Westcott & Hort. 
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functions had been carefully kept distinct. A succession of 
individuals of the tribe of Levi had exercised the one; the 
great law-giver, a military leader, a line of judges and kings, 
the other. The separation of the two offices had been scrupu- 
lously guarded by the sanctions of the Mosaic Law. (Numbers 
xviii. 7, Ex. xxx. 7+8.) And lastly, infringements on the rights 
and duties of the Levitical priesthood had been signally punished 
in two of the most remarkable cases in Jewish history, that of 
Dathan and his company and of Uzziah. (2 Chron. xxvi. 16-23.) 
To the Jewish mind, therefore, thus trained for ages, the idea 
of an individual who should unite in his own person priesthood 
and royalty must have been startling. It could hardly have 
failed to bring vividly before the church the fact that the 
Mosaic economy was only temporary, that the appearance 
of Christ was to be the signal for momentous changes. 
The name of Melchizedek must have loomed up from the 
depths of the past, replete with strange significance,—to 
the carnal Jew, a symbol of novelty in religion and politics, 
confusion of orders, the downfall of his cherished exclusivism ; 
to the spiritual Jew, of a better, because freer, dispensation, 
of a nobler, because more extensive, church, of an efficacious 
atonement, because offered by an everlasting Priest, of an 
unchanging kingdom, because ruled by a Divine King. 

III. “ Called of God an high priest after the order of Mel- 
chizedek.” 

“ Whither the forerunner is for usentered, even Jesus, made 
an high priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” 

“For those priests were made without an oath; but this 
with an oath, by him that said unto him, The Lord sware and 
will not repent, Thou art a priest forever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” (Heb. v.10; vi. 20; vii. 21.) 

After another thousand years the Anti-type appears. The 
Holy Spirit now reveals to the church additional features of 
the significance of Melchizedek. As light from the type had 
streamed down the history of redemption, revealing the person 
and offices of Christ, so now it is reflected back from the Anti- 
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type, bringing into more distinct outline, Melchizedek and his 
revelations to that history. The writer of the Epistle notes 
four features of resemblance. (Heb. vii. 2-3.) 


Typal. . Anti-typal. 

1. His Kingship: in respect of | 
names, (a) of the individual, “ King 
of righteousness.” (b) Of the regal | 
office, “ King of Salem, which is king | 
of peace.” | Isa. ix.6, xxxii. 1 and parallels. 


|comp. Ps. txxxv. 10. 

2. His Priesthood of unknown an- 
Cestry,—a7dtwe, duirwc, ayeveaddsynroc, 
(i.e., without recorded genealogy)— 
so that Melchizedek presented the | 
anomaly of a priest not entitled to be 
a priest by the Law of Moses. (Ex. 
xxviii. 41, Num. iii. 9.) Ps, ex. 4, Zech.vi.!13 and Parallels. 





3. Eternity of the individual as far 
as the history is concerned. No | 
record of the time or fact of his birth | 
or death. | Christ’s Divine Nature. 


| 


4. Eternity of his priesthood so far 
as the history is concerned. No record | 
of the time when he entered on or 
ceased from the priestly office. | Heb. vii. 28, 


The writer then proceeds (vs. 4-28) throughout the remainder 
of the chapter to draw inferences from the foregoing significant 
features, bearing on the argument of the Epistle, viz., the aboli- 
tion of the Mosaic economy. Of these inferences, we propose 
at present to give only a synopsis according to their local 
sequence. 

1, The greatness of Melehizedek. Proof, (a) His reception of 
tithes from Abraham as representative of the Levitical priest- 
hood ; (b) exercise of his priestly office in behalf of the patri- 
arch, 

2. Temporary nature of the Levitical priesthood. Proof, (a) A 
succession of dying men; (b) appearance of an ever-living 
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priest ; (c) Levi acknowledges inferiority by paying tithes in 
Abraham. 

3. Fact of the establishment of a higher law than the Mosaic. 
Proof, (a) Change of priesthood necessitates change of law; (b) 
Messiah born of tribe of Judah; (c) His priesthood eternal. 

4. Necessity of abolition of Mosaic economy. Proof, (a) Law 
of Moses was weak and imperfect ; (b) the gospel perfect, in 
that it gave access to God. 

5. The vastly superior dignity of its Mediator, Jesus. Proof, 
(a) Surety of a better Testament; (b) Levitical priests die: 
Christ lives for ever. 

6. Perfection of His Atonement. Proof, (a) Able to save to 
the uttermost ; (b) perfect character of the High-Priest (v. 26) ; 
(c) His sacrifice absolutely efficacious. 

The chain of argument, then, is briefly this: The priesthood 
of Melchizedek was of superior dignity and worth to that of 
Levi. This inferiority of the Levitical priesthood necessitated 
a change of the econowy ; for the priesthood were the appointed 
Mediators under the Mosaic Law. The legal economy was super- 
seded by the Gospel, for its Mediator was of the Melchizedek or 
higher order. The atonement offered by Christ was perfectly 
satisfactory and complete. 

Thus did the Spirit, taking His stand amid the closing scenes 
of the Jewish civil polity, proclaim to the church the dawn of a 
new religious economy. In doing so the name of Melchizedek 
appears for the last time, but now clothed with greatly increased 
significance. The veil is withdrawn, and what had heretofore 
been mysterious in the individual and the circumstances of his 
interview with Abraham is made plain, Not only are the facts 
stated in the historical narrative seized and interpreted in their 
relation to the history of redemption, but also the silence of the 
narrative on several points shown to be significant. Melchize- 
dek is presented as typal of Christ’s dignity in his names King 
of Rightcousness and Peace ; typal of Christ’s Divine Nature in 
his personality, having no ancestry recorded nor time of death 
a typal of Christ’s union of offices, in his blending of 
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royalty and priesthood; typal of the duration of Christ’s offices, 
in the fact that the time of his assumption and demission of the 
regal and sacerdotal dignities is not on record; above all, typal 
of Christ as the author of a new dispensation in the fact that 
his priesthood had been acknowledged by the patriarch to be 
superior to the Levitical by the payment of tithes. 

And now for the first time it is clearly shown not only that 
the Melchizedek order was superior, but absolutely incompatible 
with the existence of the Levitical. Why? Because the lat- 
ter furnished only a provisional atonement, Christ a priest after 
the former order had provided a complete one; the latter was 
a succession of dying men, Christ’s priesthood was everlasting. 
Now the doctrine of atonement lay at the basis of the whole 
Mosaic economy. To make it the Levitical priesthood had been 
instituted. To secure the recognition of its necessity on the 
part of the people in every relation of life, individual, social and 
national, in every action, however trifling apparently, the system 
of civil and ecclesiastical ordinances known as the Mosaic Law 
had been established. But now the provisional atonement had 
disappeared, or rather merged into the complete atonement, of 
which it had been a shadow ; with its disappearance the Levit- 
ical priesthood, its dispensers, disappeared ; and with the founda- 
tion, the superstructure passed away, or if it remained and 
remains to this day in the esteem and observance of a people 
under judicial blindness, it remains a dry and withered husk 
from which the kernel is long since gone. On the hill of Calvary 
itfound its death in the perfect atonement of an ever-living priest. 

We recognize, then, three eras in the typal significance of 
Melchizedek, each growing brighter and clearer than the pre- 
ceding. To Abraham he preached a Messiah who should sit 
a priest upon his throne. To David and the church under the 
Mosaic economy he preached an eternal King-Priest, constituted 
by Jehovah’s oath, and gave premonitions of a nobler economy. 
To the church in the days of the Apostles he preached the over- 
throw of the old, the establishment of the new and better coven- 
ant, an accomplished fact. 
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To us the name of Melchizedek is invested with peculiar in- 
terest. Like some solitary mountain peak, he stands on the 
distant horizon of the patriarchal age, great in having received 
the homage of the father not only of the Jewish Church, but of 
“all them that believe ;” greater as a type of the coming Christ; 
singular among all the types in being significant not merely in 
what is known, but what is unknown of him; but perhaps most 
interesting as forming a connecting link between Abraham and 
an anti-Abrahamic Church. As Noah, the last relic of the 
church before the flood, saved from the waters, preserves un- 
broken the thread of the history of redemption, so does Meichize- 
dek centuries later pass it on to the patriarch. And though he 
is then withdrawn from view, he does not pass into oblivion, but 
lives on the sacred page, pointing the Jewish Church to a 
more glorious phase in the history of redemption; pointing us 
to-day and the church in all future time to the consummation of 
that history,—a period when there shall be neither ‘‘Greek 
nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, but Christ is all 
and in all.” 




















IV. 
“THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY.”* 
BY REV. A. A. PFANSTIEHL. 


J. W. Kimpat of Boston, has published another admirable 
little book. It is entitled, ‘The Christian Ministry.” It is 
written in a plain style, earnest in tone, evidencing a motive on 
the part of the author in writing it only to do good and to be 
useful. It is well calculated for this end. It is written from 
a layman’s point of view. It is well for ministers to learn 
what ideas laymen have of their work and how they look upon 
their efforts and modus operandi. This little book is to be 
recommended to the careful perusal of young ministers, and 
especially candidates for the ministry. 

There are a few points, however, which are touched in the 
book which deserve more than a passing notice. There is a 
chapter headed “ Why Preaching Fails,” and throughout it the 
writer seems to imply that it does fail, and is failing. Now, 
this implication is unjust and unfounded. Has preaching failed ? 
Does it? Will it? Can it? I mean preaching in general; that 
preaching which God ordained to be the great power of convert- 
ing the world, That preaching has not failed, and is not likely 
to fail, our author himself in another chapter, entitled “Signs of 
the Times,” indicates when he says forcibly (p. 209): “No 
wonder, then, that Satan has come down in great wrath, because 
of the accumulating signs that his time is short. His kingdom 
decayeth and waxeth old; who can say that it is not ready to 
vanish away? Can ye not discern the signs of the times? Are 

*“ The Christian Ministry, with Miscellanies for Candidates,” By J. W. 


Kimbal, author of “ Heaven,” “How to see Jesus,” &c. Boston: J. A. 
a Y.: T. Y¥. Crowell & Co., 1884. 
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not China, Japan, India, Africa, France, Italy and many more 
sections of the earth yielding to the sword of the Spirit? etc., 
ete.” 

What but preaching brought this all about? Or if this is 
putting it too strongly, was not preaching the great Corliss en- 
gine which set the machinery in motion, which is accomplishing 
such grand and giorious results? Do we not here find a slight 
inconsistency on the part of the author? 

Be that as it may, Let us ask, what answer does he give to 
the question, Why does preaching fail? He gives no categorical 
answer, but attributes it to a combination of mistakes on the 
part of the ministry, and lays the greatest stress upon a mis- 
taken idea which he reverts to throughout his book, which he 
says has taken deep hold of the ministry, and not uncommonly 
of congregations, and that is, that preaching in our day is to be 
intellectual, stilted, erudite, smacking of the schools. In the 
chapter on “ Ministerial Culture,” (p. 94), he says that “ earnest 
men,” “live men,’ “ men sensible of living powers” come to 
church and “ miss this intensity of life. They ask for hearti- 
ness like that to which they are used, and in place of it get only 
intellectual views,” etc., etc. 

Had we not known that our author was from Boston, we 
would have confidently made up our mind from the above and 
similar sentiments which pervade his book, that he had formed 
his opinion of preaching greatly from the Bostonian style of 
preaching, which, we deferentially suggest, is not the general 
style of preaching in our day. I think that ministers,—i. e. the 
true, wide-awake, earnest ministers, and their name is almost 
properly called legion—partake of the intense practicality of the 
age, the life and activity. If they did not, our author would not 
have had occasion to call attention to the fact that Satan’s king- 
dom was about to fall, and the world was being so fast brought 
to Christ. 

But in regard to intellectuality among ministers. Can they 
be too intellectual? Do they not need to be highly intellectual ? 
Perhaps not particularly, if their work and mission are only to 
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point men to the Cross of Jesus, and thus be the means of their 
conversion. Even a little child can do this. But the work and 
mission of the ministry are more than this. These very men 
who have been pointed to the Cross, and have been brought 
into the fold of Christ need to be instructed, edified, built up in 
the faith, and it takes more than a child's mind to do this; a 
person cannot be too intellectual for this. I have known more 
ministries to fail for lack of intellectuality than for too much 
of it. Our author does not make a distinction between an evan- 
gelist’s work and that of a teacher. Evangelists, ‘tis true, as 
they go about doing the miner’s work of drilling the hole, insert- 
ing the powder, and touching a match to it, scattering the marble 
hither and thither, do not need particularly “stores of learn- 
ing and great intellectual vigor and originality.” But the pas- 
tor, who does the sculptor’s work of gathering the crude stones, 
and with “intellectual yigor and originality,” shapes these into 
beautiful statuary, needs unwearied study, and needs to be a 
thorough student. In our day especially is this true. It is 
necessary in our age to have a thoroughly educated ministry, 
Why? 

1. Because we live in an age of widely diffused learning. 

There are so many facilities for the diffusion of learning ; 
books are so cheap; public libraries are so common, that all 
classes have abundant opportunities to inform themselves. 
Years ago there was no printing press in nearly every town. 
There was no chance for a poor man to obtain books. The 
present of a book was a valued thing. But this is all changed 
now. Every day thousands of books and papers are printed. 
New and startling discoveries in science and religion are afloat 
among the people. It is not only the few educated who read 
these, but these find their way into the families of every class 
of people. Of course the prince of this world takes advantage 
of this, and bestirs himself to sow seeds of scepticism and doubt ; 
scientific atheism finds a broad way into the homes of many. 
Now how is this evil to be counteracted? Infidelity and scepticism 
put on sheep’s clothing and wolfishly destroy many homes and 
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communities. They are sly and cunning. It takes staunch 
men to combat them. 

They come in the garb of learning, wearing the philosopher’s 
glasses, assuming an air of dignity and erudition, and in many 
cases have learning to back them. Because of this it is neces- 
sary that the ministry, the acknowledged representative of relig- 
ion, shall not be one whit behind them in dignity and learning, 
These men ought to be met, in so far as they are sincere and 
conscientious, if not for their own sakes, then surely for the sake 
of the thousands who read their books, and become sincerely and 
conscientiously disturbed in their faith. 

Science is making giant strides in our day; worldly learning 
is rapidly advancing; and in many cases an effort is made to 
cause these to bear against religion and the Bible. Now, surely, 
if any are called upon to defend the latter, it is the ministry. 
And how can they do this unless they are thoroughly educated ? 
Unless they are, they will be outwitted; they will be driven 
back in shameful defeat, their influence lost, their vantage 
ground taken from them. 

Truth, indeed, is mightier than fiction, and truth will endure 
as long as the very throne of God stands; but, however strong 
a fort is, it must be.defended, when enemies attack; the powder 
must be kept dry; the gates closed, and breaches healed. 

It certainly is a perplexing question how far a minister ought 
to go in these matters, and how far he is called upon to go. The 
pastor has no time to inform himself of the intricacies of all de- 
partments of learning, and, indeed, is not called upon to do so. 
But it will not do for him to ignore these entirely. People im- 
mediately interested in the researches of science which affect the 
industries of life, arts, commerce, manufactures, inform them- 
selves of the new discoveries; and the defenders of “science 
falsely so-called” taking advantage of this, instill into their 
minds prejudices against religion and the Bible. Now, how 
aro these prejudices to be removed unless it be by instilling into 
the minds of the people correct ideas of the truth? “The 
surest antidote to falsehood is clear cut, simple statement of the 
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positive truth which falsehood assails.” But this cannot be 
done by an uneducated person. It takes a well informed person 
to do this. 

But more, in this age of widely diffused knowledge, the people 
study more extensively, if not more intensively than formerly ; 
and hence, in order that a minister may have an influence, and 
may be able to interest his people he must study. He ought to, 
if possible, keep ahead of those he is called to instruct. Unless 
he does, his word has very little weight, and confidence in him 
js lost. This is an age of remarkable intellectuality; and a 
public teacher, such as a minister is, ought not to be behind his 
age in this. True, spirituality is of paramount importance in 
religious work, and intellectuality ought never to be striven 
after at the expense of spirituality, but the two in this time of 
general learning are pronounced by God, “ one and insepara- 
ble.” 

2. We remark secondly, the ministry ought to be thoroughly 
educated, because ‘‘ knowledge is power.” 

Who are the powerful leaders sought by men in politics, in 
business, in medicine, in law? Who are the men of power who 
influence society and the state? Are they ignorant, uneducated 
men? Are they not men of learning? Men best informed in their 
various departments, are recognized as men of power and in- 
fluence. When we look for a President of these United States, 
do we not look for a man well versed in politics, having an un- 
derstanding of statesmanship ? When we have a case of law to 
be tried before the court, do we not look for a lawyer we know 
to have a thorough knowledge of law? And the more important 
our case, the more careful are we to select the wisest lawyer. 
Do we call a “quack ” physician to the sick bed of our children 
or ourselves? Do you trust your body in the hands of an in- 
competent physician who has only “ picked up” the profession 
of medicine? No, indeed. 

If this is so in these worldly matters, how much more ought 
it to be in spiritual matters, matters pertaining to our im- 
mortal souls? Will we trust our souls in the hands of incompe- 
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tent men? Shall God’s work of training souls, and instructing 
them, be done by those who only “ picked up” the profession of 
preaching—the most important profession on earth? Nay, into 
this work should be placed staunch men, men whose power comes 
from knowledge, and study and information. Congregations 
carnot be too careful whom they choose to lead them on the way to 
heaven, into whose hands they commit the teaching of their 
souls. Weaklings should not be called; and who are stronger 
than those who “ know what they speak,’’ and how can they 
know unless they have studied? The trumpet should give a 
clear, intelligent sound, or else those who are called, fear and are 
in doubt. The general who studies well his field of battle, 
knows the lay of the land, and is acquainted with all the tactics 
of war, has power over his soldiers. They trust in him, and he 
leads triumphantly on to victory. 

3. We remark thirdly, the ministry should be thoroughly 
educated, because of the nature of the work. 

What is the nature of the work of the minister of the gospel? 
It is to edify the believing children of God ; to convince sinners 
of the errors of their way; to comfort the mourner, to visit the 
sick and dying, to expound the mysteries of godliness; to give 
a systematic exhibition of the plan of salvation; to delve into 
the depths of the knowledge of God’s revealed will; that depth 
which made Paul cry: “Oh, the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out. For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his counsellor?” (Rom. 
xi. 38-34.) No wonder that even Paul, a man brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, and specially taught of God, cried out: “ Who 
is sufficient for these things?” (2 Cor. ii. 16.) Can any one 
undertake to do these things and teach them unless he prepare 
himself by a thorough education for the work? Are intuitions 
of this knowledge given to men? 

The Bible contains a system of truth, but it is not systemati- 
cally arranged. And no one can get a scientific knowledge of 
this system without the help offered to him by wiser and compe- 
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tent minds, any more than that a man can get a scientific 
knowledge of Astronomy by going out at night and studying 
the starry heavens without the help of books on astronomy. 
Unless a person is gifted with a very superior mind, he cannot 
get a systematized knowledge of God’s word, by and for him- 
self, without help from without; and even then at best he will 
know but very little of the great deal there is to be known. 
How can a person know anything about Archeology, which is 
of the greatest importance, is he to get a correct understanding 
of the Scriptures, unless he avails himself of the researches in 
this department of study? Then there is the department of 
Biblical criticism, of very great importance. History also must 
be studied, which throws much light upon the Bible. How 
can one teach in these matters which every pastor ought to be 
able to do, is he to be thoroughly furnished unto his work, un 
less he studies these subjects ? 

Nay, it is of the last importance that there be an educated- 
ministry ; a ministry with vast stores of knowledge, and intellect- 
ual vigor and originality ; men who have informed and do inform 
themselves upon these subjects. There is no study deeper than 
the study of theology. Theology means a discourse concerning 
God; unsearchable as God Himself; deeper than the deepest 
philosophy ; higher than the highest flight of the poet’s imagi- 
nation; sublimer than the sublimest of the orator’s eloquence. 
Its importance cannot be overrated. For the more we 
know of God, the better Christians we are; the more will 
we love Him; the more will we reverence Him. To know 
God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent is life eternal, said 
Jesus (John 17; 3.) The Christian is commanded to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. (2 Pet. 3: 18). And if this is the case with the ordi- 
nary Christian, it certainly is pre-eminently true of the teacher 
among them. 

We have occasion, therefore, to thank God for the many 
“schools of the prophets,” which are established among us. 
Year by year from their sacred walls go forth men equiped with 
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at least the knowledge of how to study the various subjects of 
religion ; men who in point of intelligence need not take a back 
seat in the world; whose mouths need not be closed in presence 
of the vaunted worldly learning. Would to God that the num- 
ber of these men were swelled more and more. When we read 
that the countries of the heathens are being flooded with the 
sceptical literature of the West, on the inflowing tide of educa- 
tion and enlightenment among them, it will net do to send men 
weak in knowledge to try and convert them. Dr. Christlied, 
of Bonn University, in a little book on Foreign Missions, which 
should be in every family, says it is so already in India, ‘‘ Al- 
ready,” he writes, “ there have been large placards with extracts 
from Paine’s ‘Age of Reason,’ posted on the walls of Calcutta, 
and read with eagerness; and in places where there are high- 
grade schools, for example in Bombay, for years, as has been 
remarked, educated natives, in opposing the missionaries are 
heard to refer them to Hegel, Strauss, Renan. Along with the 
godless life of many Europeans, we meet here especially with 
many attacks which have been made on Christianity in Christ- 
ian lands, the report of which hasreached thisremote land. From 
this fact many argue, that Christianity is in its death struggle at 
home, and therefore, it is laughable to wish to import it into other 
countries. Already our missionaries meet opposition missiona- 
ries, sent out by the Brahmins to confute them.” (p. 181). If 
this is the case there, what must it be at home? Is it not of 
the last importance that very careful attention be paid to the 
training of those who are to counteract all this? Any stricture 
on the intellectuality of the present-day-ministry is calculated 
to do the cause of Christ harm, No person should write or say 
aught to cause candidates for the ministry to think at all less 
of the importance of acquiring “ stores of knowledge and intel- 
lectual vigor and originality,” whatever may be said or written 
‘to persuade them to acquire a high degree of spirituality. The 
one does not necessarily preclude the other. The two are not 
incompatible. To urge, as Kimbal does in his little book under 
review, @ strict attention to holiness of life and character, and 
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a heart education, ought not to be done, as he rather impresses 
one as doing, by decrying head education. ’Tis true, we can- 
not urge too strongly, and too earnestly the great necessity of 
strict attention to character, and, heart religion on the part of 
ministers; and no doubt the true cause of failure in any minis- 
try where it is found is, in the words of Mr. Kimbal, “to be 
found in the fact that preachers and hearers are so little in Christ 
and that Christ and His Spirit are so little in them; ” yet ‘‘stores 
of learning and great intellectual vigor and originality” are 
not to blame for this, and ought not to be depreciated one iota 
on account of this. 

The enemies of Christianity are learned and trained, and 
can goodness of heart and holiness of character alone overcome 
them? These are, indeed, a prime factor in the warfare, but 
surely not the only factors. The defenders of the faith must 
be educated, and trained; if they are not, the battle will 
be an unequal one, and the Christian cause is apt to be the 
loser. Learning and training alone will not suffice; but tak- 
ing the two powers, the power of the influence in the world of 
“‘the serene, silent beauty of a holy life,” which Spurgeon 
says is “‘ next to the might of the Spirit of God,” and the power 
of a trained and educated mind, you have that which is irresist- 
able, and cannot but go forward conquering and to conquer in 
the cause of Christ. 

Where are the Hannahs who are willing to give up their 
sons to the glorious cause of Christ? Oh, mothers think of the 
influence which you may be the means of exerting for Christ, 
by giving your sons to the Lord as did Hannah. Think, how 
through the boy so dear to your heart, many may be brought 
to Jesus, and when your boy comes to receive his crown,—he 
who through your prayers and influence was led into special 
service for God—surely “the diamonds of that crown will flash | 
new ylory upon your countenance.” Oh! give the infant which 
now rests upon your arm to Jesus; like Hannah dedicate him 
to the Lord’s service, and you will honor and glorify God, glad- 
den your own soul, and do your child the greatest favor that you 
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can bestow upon him ; for “they that be teachers shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many to right- 
eousness as the stars for ever and ever.” (Dan. 12:3.) “Say ye 
not, there are yet four months and then cometh harvest. Be- 
hold I say unto you, Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, 
for they are white already to harvest,” (John 4: 35). “The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labor- 
ers into his harvest.” (Matt. 9: 37-38. 
Troy, Mo. 


Note. See, for a forcible presentation of the attitude which the pulpit should 
assume to the skeptical culture of our age, an article by the late Stuart Ro- 
binson, D.D., in Princeton Review, January, 1879, entitled: “The Pulpit 
and Sceptical Culture.” I give an extract: ‘‘ What, then, is the duty of the 
preacher in reference to this noisy, rampant, and aggressive scepticism ? 
Can he afford utterly to ignore it? Evidently not. Shall he then arm him- 
Self with sling and stone, and go forth to meet these Lilliputian Goliaths who 
defy the armies of the living God?” Must he shame the smatterers by go- 
ing back to the foundatioa of their infidel systems, and instructing the peo- 
ple in the catagories of Kant and the philosophy of Hegel, with their out- 
flowing in the destructive criticism of the Tiibingen school? Must he ex- 
pound and expose the Positive Philosophy, and point out the mistake of Sir 
Wm. Hamilton in regard to the unconditioned and the unthinkable? Must he 
discuss with Herbert Spencer his system of the universe developed from the 
unknowable, and his new theory of creation under Darwin’s law of develop- 
ment? Musthe mark cut for the people the mistakes of the philosophers 
concerning that mysterious line which separates between the knowable and 
the thinkable and the unconditioned and unknowable? Must he follow Tyn- 
dall, and Huxley and Darwin into the Penetralia of nature and expose the 
missing links in their theories of the origin of man and of the universe? 
Must he trudge with Sir Jobn Lubbock over his immeasurable mudbank 
of facts often falsely so called, or grope his way with Baron Gould through 
his immeasurable fogbanks of speculation touching the genesis of man and 
his religion?” And this is his judicious answer to all these forcible questions : 

“Manifestly not. This would be practical laying aside the duties of his 
office. And moreover such is not the true method of meeting error in the 
popular mind even philosophically considered. Every minister of intelli- 
gence and experience has discovered that the most effective method of de- 
stroying the influence of error over the minds of men is not to give chase 
after it into the wilderness of controversy, but to instill into the minds of 
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people clear and distinct ideas of the contrary truth. The surest antidote 
(italics ours) to falsehood is clear-cut, simple statement of the positive truth, 
which falsehood assails, There is a profound philosophy underlying the 
instruction given by an inspired Apostle to a young friend in the ministry, 
and one specially appropriate to the young minister of this day: ‘Keep 
thou that which is committed to thy trust; avoiding profane and vain 
babblings and oppositions of science falsely so called.’ And elsewhere the 
same apostle declares his own method of dealing with the sceptical culture 
of his day. “The Greeks seek after wisdom; but we preach Christ cruci- 
fied, to the Greeks foolishness.” 











V. 


HISTORY OF THE PUBLICATION EFFORTS OF THE 
GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH.* 





I nAVE been asked for a History of the Publication Efforts of 
the German Reformed Church. The request, when first pre- 
sented, started me out into a series of queries. The Publica- 
tion Efforts of the German Reformed Church! What, have 
her labors, in this particular department, been such as to 
render them worthy to be spoken of in such terms? Have 
these efforts indeed a history? And is this history possessed 
of sufficient interest and importance to make them worthy of 
special record ? 

A little reflection soon satisfied me that the German Re- 
formed Church may in truth be said to have been engaged in 
Publication efforts ; that these efforts, such as they have been, 
have a history, and that this history is not entirely devoid of 
interest and importance. I could not, therefore, decline doing 
at least something in the way of complying with the request 
addressed to me, though pressed with labors abundant in 
another direction. With your indulgence, therefore, it will 
soon be seen what I shall be able to make out of the subject 
assigned me. For the sake of order, convenience, and per- 
spicuity, I shall divide the present history into the following 
periods: 1) The Chaotic Period; 2) the Formative Period; 3) 
the Organized Period; 4) the Reconstructed Period; 5) the 
Reverted and Destruction Period; and 6) the Resurrected 
Period. 

-* This paper was prepared by the late Rev. S. R. Fisher, D. D., and read 
by him before the Historical Society of the Reformed Church at its Anni- 


versary held in Baltimore, Md., in October, 1867, It is now published on 
account of its historic value. P 
7 
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I. The Chaotic Period. This properly commences with 1805 
and extends to 1828. It is true, something was done, prior to 
the date at which I have fixed the opening of this first period, 
in the way of furnishing hymn books and catechisms for the use of 
the Church. The first copies in use were imported from Europe. 
It was not long, however, after the Church was planted in this 
country, before the demand for them justified the publication 
of an edition in America. The first edition, of which I have 
been able to gain any knowledge, was published by Christopher 
Saurs, in Germantown, Pennsylvania, as early as 1744, two 
years before Schlatter came to this country on his mission to 
the churches. It contained; however, only the Psalms in metre, 
and a selection of about seven hundred hymns. Another edi-’ 
tion was published by him in 1752. This contained, in addition 
to the Psalms and Hymns, the Heidelberg Catechism, morning 
and evening prayers, fast day, penitential and communion 
prayers, the Gospels and Epistles for the Church year, a short 
history of the Destruction of Jerusalem, and closed with devout 
private prayers for use in the Church. He published still later 
editions. At the same time copies were still imported from 
Europe, which contained additional matter to what had ap- 
peared in the earlier editions of Mr. Saurs. One of 
these, printed in large type, which was in extensive use 
in the Reformed churches in this country, contained full 
Liturgical forms for all prominent public occasions, taken from 
the Palatinate Liturgy, which we heard our fathers in the 
ministry use when we were quite young, and which provide for 
responses, especially in connection with a number of the hymns 
for festival occasions, and also use language in the Absolution 
and kindred offices of the very strongest kind. 

In 1794 the Synod resolved upon preparing a new Hymn 
Book, “the Psalms of which were to be taken from Lobwasser 
and Speng’s improved version, and the Palatinate Hymn Book 
to form the basis of the hymns, with this difference only, that 
some unintelligible hymns be exchanged for better ones.” This 
hymn book was prepared principally under the lead of the 
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elder Rev. Dr. William Hendel. It was published in 1796 by one 
Steiner. The copyright of the book seems to have been vested 
in Synod, as we find “the copyright to print the book was 
transferred by Synod to Mr. Billmeyer in 1800.” 

An edition of the Catechism alone was printed as early as 
1790, by Carl Cist, of Philadelphia. Another was published 
in 1807, by Conrad Zentler, and still later editions by other 
publishers. 

In 1816, the hymn book, known as “ Die Gemein Schaef- 
litsche Gesangbuch,” designed for the joint use of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches, was published by Mr. Benner, at 
Sumneytown, Montgomery county, Pa. Editions of this book, 
with sundry improvements, have continued to be published, at 
the same place, to the present day. 

All this publication work was done by publishers over whom 
the Synod had no control, except perhaps the hymn book pre- 
pared by Elder Hendel. In my search into the Records, to 
which I had access, I have not been able to discover any 
evidence that the German Reformed Church, as such, engaged 
in any direct publication efforts, prior to the year 1805. It was 
in that year that she first published her “ Synodal Ordinung,” 
which had been adopted in 1793, together with some addenda, 
which had been made in 1800. If she issued any circulars, 
pamphlets, books, or other learned documents prior to that 
date, the evidence of the fact has not become tangible to me. 

The most remarkable publication effort connected with this 
period was commenced in 1817. Up to this date, all her 
Synodicul Records were preserved in manuscript. It was, in 
the year indicated, resolved to publish her minutes in pamphlet 
form, which was accordingly done. There is appended to those 
also of that year a very interesting historical sketch of the 
Rise and Progress of the Synod of the German Reformed 
Church in Pennsylvania and adjacent States. This good cus- 
tom of publishing the Minutes of Synod thus inaugurated, has 
been continued down to the present time. The Minutes were, 
for a _— of years, published exclusively in the German 
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language. It was not till 1825 that it was resolved to publish 
them thereafter in both the German and English languages, 
which resolution has been scrupulously adhered to down to the 
present time, and bids fair to be observed still for many years 
to come. 

II. The Formative Period. This commences in 1828, and 
extends to the close of 1839. A considerable step forward was 
made at the beginning of this period. 

It had become common for different ecclesiastical bodies to 
have their organs or mediums of communication witb the public, 
and in view of the great benefits evidently to be derived there- 
from, the German Reformed Church was very naturally con- 
strained to avail herself of them. Accordingly the publication 
of a monthly periodical, entitled ‘“‘ The Magazine of the German 
Reformed Church,” was commeneed in Carlisle, Pa., in 1828, 
under the direction of the Board of Missions. It was soon 
afterwards, in the fall of 1829, removed, along with the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, to York, Pa. 

After three volumes had been published, it was changed into 
a small quarto newspaper, but still published only monthly. 
With this change of form the title also was changed to that of 
the “* Messenger of the German Reformed Church.” Its regular 
monthly issue was continued until July, 1834, from which time 
until July, 1835, it was published semi-monthly. At this latter 
date, it was changed to a weekly folio sheet, and its publication 
transferred to Chambersburg, Pa. 

The “ Magazine,” except for a very short period, when it was 
edited by the Rev. Daniel Young, whose labors were terminated 
by his death, and the subsequent monthly and semi monthly 
“ Messenger,” were under the editorial management of the Rev. 
Dr. Lewis Mayer, whose ability as a classic and elegant writer, 
and profound theologian, was generally acknowledged and 
appreciated, 

With the change of the “ Messenger” to a weekly folio 
sheet, and the transfer of its publication to Chambersburg, the 
title of the paper also was changed. It was then known simply 
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as the “ Weekly Messenger.” The first and specimen number 
. was issued in July, by the Rev. Dr. B.S. Schneck. The regular 
weekly issue commenced about two months later. For a short 
period, the paper had no ostensible editor, but was issued mainly 
under the management of the Rev. Henry L. Rice, pastor of 
the Reformed Church at Chambersburg. In November fol- 
lowing, the Rev. Dr. B. S. Schneck became permanent editor 
of the ‘‘ Weekly Messenger,” by whom it was regularly issued 
during the remainder of the historical period now under con- 
sideration. 

A German monthly magazine, entitled “ Evangelische Zei- 
tung,” was started in 1832, by the Rev. Dr.S. Helffenstein, the 
pastor of the Race Street Reformed Church of Philadelphia, 
and after being issued by him for a short time, it fell into 
other hands; but having become disorderly in its course towards 
the Synod, it was formally disowned by it in 1833. 

In 1834 a sprightly little monthly German paper, entitled, 
“ Der Herold,” was commenced in Harrisburg, Pa., by the Rev. 
Dr. D. Zacharias, then pastor of the Reformed Church at that 
place. It was, however, soon discontinued for want of patronage. 
In 1836, another German monthly was commenced, by the Rev. 
Dr. B. S. Schneck, then pastor of the Reformed Church in 
Gettysburg, Pa., entitled “‘ Der Christliche Herold,” and in 
the year following, the publication of still another, entitled 
“Die Evangelische Zeitschrift,” was commenced, by the Rev. 
John C. Guldin, of Chester county, Pa. In 1837, these two 
papers, which had both been started as private enterprises, were 
transferred to the Board of Missions. They were then merged 
into one, and published by the Board, under the title of “ Die 
Christliche Zeitschrift,” and edited by the Rev. Samuel Gu- 
telius, then pastor of the Reformed Church at Gettysburg, Pa. 

The facts stated represent the condition of the publication 
efforts of the Reformed Church in the sphere of periodical 
literature at the close of what I have denominated the Forma- 
tive Period. To complete this part of the history, it is 
necessary to add a few remarks in reference to publication 
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efforts in another sphere, occurring simultaneously with the 
others. 

In the early part of the Church’s history in this country, the 
religious services were conducted exclusively in the German lan- 
guage. In consequence of the gradual introduction of the English 
language into some of the congregations, the demand naturally 
arose, in the course of time, for an English hymn book. That 
published by the Synod of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church was pretty generally used for a number of years. It 
came to be felt, however, that one distinctively her own was 
demanded by the wants of the Church. This led to the prepara- 
tion of our present English hymn book, by a Committee of the 
Maryland Classis, under the authority of Synod, which was 
submitted to Synod for inspection in 1830, when it was ap- 
proved, and its publication formally authorized. The Appendix 
was attached to it three years later, when the new editions 
were published, in both a small and large form. 

III. We are now prepared to enter upon the third division 
in our history, which I designated as the Organized Period. 
This commences with 1840 and extends nearly to the close 
of 1848. 

Up to the commencement of this period, the publication 
efforts of the Church were somewhat scattered and disorganized. 
The tendency, however, for some time previously had been 
towards concentration and organization. It was felt that it 
was important for the interests of the Church connected with 
this particular enterprise, that the publication of her several 
periodicals and books should be concentrated in one point, and 
brought more directly under her control. Heretofore her 
printing had been done by outside publishers. The periodicals, 
except the ‘“‘ Messenger,” were individual enterprises, and her 
Catechism had been printed by any publisher who thought he 
could find sufficient sale for it to justify the undertaking. 

The desired centralization and consolidation was happily 
effected by the founding of the Printing Establishment. There 
has been some little difference of opinion, as to whom belongs 
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the honor of first suggesting the propriety of getting up such 
an establishment. It has been claimed particularly by two 
contestants; but from all the testimony I have been able to 
gather on the subject, I am inclined to award the honor to the 
Rev. J. Casper Bucher, at that time pastor of the Reformed 
Church at Middletown, Md. Moneys had been some time 
gathering by pledges and contributions for commencing the 
enterprise. A suitable room in the Masonic Hall in Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., was at length rented, and the necessary presses, 
types, material and fixtures for opening a regular printing 
office were purchased ; and accordingly the Printing Establish- 
ment of the German Reformed Church commenced its existence 
on the Ist of January, 1840. 

It was at this particular juncture, that the writer became 
connected with the publication operations of the Church. . The 
first three months of this year he devoted mainly to the raising 
of funds for placing the Establishment upon a firm basis. In 
April of the same year, he was associated with the Rev. Dr. 
B. 8. Schneck, in the editorship of the “* Messenger,” and in 
this relation, sometimes as associated editor, and at other times 
as sole editor, he has continued to the present time. 

At the opening of the Printing Establishment, the “ Christ- 
liche Zeitschrift ” was transferred from Gettysburg to Cham- 
bersburg, and edited by the Rev. Dr. B. 8. Schneck. The 
printing of the English hymn book was given to the Estab- 
lishment, and the publication of both the English and German 
editions of the Heidelberg Catechism was also commenced. In 
1842, the German hymn book, known subsequently as the 
Chambersburg Hymn Book, was compiled by a committee 
appointed by the Synod of the previous year, and published. 

In 1843, the building, part of which had been before rented, 
was purchased, and a book bindery department added to the 
establishment. 

Up to 1844, the Establishment was under the control of the 
Board of Home Missions. As it grew in proportions, however, 
it was found that its business took up much of the time of the 
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Board, and diverted its attention to that extent also from its 
more appropriate and immediate work. A Board of Publica- 
tion was accordingly organized by Synod in 1844, and the 
publication operations, with the Establishment itself, were com- 
mitted to its special control. 

The Printing Establishment started with considerable promise 
of success. In the course of time, however, its financial mat- 
ters seemed more or less to drag, until it became involved in 
serious pecuniary troubles. This arose, according to my best judg- 
ment and belief, principally from the fact, that it was not started 
upon correct business principles. It had no regular responsible 
business head at its commencement. An outside treasurer was 
appointed, who simply received the monies, and undertook to 
pay the bills as they were presented, when monies were at 
hand for that purpose. The purchase of material and the 
management of the internal operations were left to get along 
as best they could. There was no well-organized system for 
gathering in and husbanding the funds, and raising the ways 
and means. 

The natural and necessary consequence of this state of things 
was that in 1844, after a few years’ existence, when a regular 
superintendent, in the person of the Hon. Henry Ruby, was 
appointed, and when the first full regular report of the condi- 
tion of the Establishment was prepared, it was discovered that 
its actual liabilities amounted to nearly $14,000, a part of 
which, it must be stated, had been passed over to the Establish- 
ment at its commencement, along with the papers which had 
been previously published by private contract. It is true, that 
offsets to a considerable amount were reported in the shape of 
assets; but these were not readily made available for the liqui- 
dation of the debts, and hence did not serve much in the way 
of affording immediate pecuniary relief. The superintendent 
struggled through a series of nearly four years, in the midst of 
peculiar difficulties, to relieve the Establishment of its pecuniary 
embarrassment, and still carry forward its regular operations. 
The desired success, however, did not attend his well-meant 
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efforts. A series of circumstances at last combined, which led 
to the introduction of a new period in the history of the Publi- 
cation efforts of the Reformed Church, the particulars of which 
must be reserved for another portion of this history. 

Near the close of this period, the publication of the “ Western 
Missionary” was commenced. This circumstance necessarily 
curtailed the circulation of the “ Messenger” materially for a 
time, and added some little to the pecuniary difficulties under 
which the Establishment had been previously struggling. 

Before bringing the remarks connected with this part of the 
present history to a close, one feature of considerable promi- 
nence by which the period was marked, must receive some 
attention. Reference is had to what is known as the Anxious 
Bench controversy. The discussion on this subject was com- 
menced in the periodicals of the Church in the early part of 
this period, and was continued under more or less variation as 
to form, into a considerable portion of the one which followed. 
It had reference to the introduction into some of the Re- 
formed Churches of what are technically known as new mea- 
sures, or the Methodistical mode of conducting religious worship 
and promoting the spread of religion, which was regarded by 
its opponents as antagonistic to the spirit and genius of the 
Reformed Church. This discussion furnished the occasion for 
the publication of a little work prepared by the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Nevin, entitled “The Anxious Bench,” which received a very 
extensive circulation, and exerted a most powerful influence in 
all directions. 

In 1843, the Rev. Dr. P. Schaff was called from Berlin, 
Germany, to a professorship in the Theological Seminary at 
Mercersburg, Pa. He arrived in America in 1844, and was 
received by the Synod at Allentown held in that year, and 
regularly installed in his professorship. He thus became asso- 
ciated with the Rev. Dr. J. W. Nevin in his labors in the-Theo- 
logical Seminary. His inaugural address was elaborated into 
a considerable theological treatise, and published in the form of 
a large pamphlet in both the German and English languages, 
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into the latter of which it had been translated by the Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Nevin. This was the occasion of giving the discussion 
in the periodicals of the Church, somewhat of a theological 
turn, and resulted in the trial of the Professors for heresy, at 
the instance of the Philadelphia Classis, unde? the lead of the 
Rev. Dr. J. F. Berg, at the Synod at York, in 1845. 

During this period, what is known as the Mayer Liturgy 
(1841), authorized by the Synod at Greencastle in 1840, “ The 
History and Genius of the Heidelberg Catechism,” by Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Nevin (1842), and the “ Exercises on the Heidelberg 
Catechism,” prepared by myself (1844), were first published. 
“The Mystical Presence” also, by the Rev. Dr. Nevin, was 
issued by an outside publisher, in 1846. In connection with 
this or any subsequent period, only such publications issued by 
outside publishers are referred to as have some bearing on the 
Reformed Church. 

IV. We are now prepared to enter upon what has been 
denominated the Reconstructed Period. ‘This commenced 
in the fall of 1848, and continued until the close of 1863, 
and covers the several years during which the Publication 
operations of the Church were conducted by the firm of M. 
Kieffer & Co. It had an eventful beginning, and its progress, 
especially during the last decade of its existence, was marked 
by several episodes, which must ever be of singular historical 
interest and carry with them their instructive lessons. 

I have already hinted at the causes which led to the recon- 
struction of the Publication operations of the Church. The 
truth of history and an intelligent view of the case, will require 
me to enter somewhat further into particulars. 

As has been already stated, the Printing Establishment, 
under the unbusiness-like manner in which its finances were 
managed and its affairs carried forward during the first few 
years of its existence, became deeply involved in debt. The 
Superintendent, who subsequently took charge of it, strove in 
vain to extricate it from its pecuniary difficulties. These, in- 
stead of becoming less, grew somewhat on his hands, though, it 
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is true, the assets of the Establishment at the same time con- 
tinued to accumulate. From some cause or other, which per- 
haps it might be difficult satisfactorily to explain, he did not 
receive the full and hearty co-operation of the Church. Confi- 
dence in the solvency of the Establishment was gradually lost. 
Several of the Classes were induced to act on the subject, among 
which the Classis of Maryland was prominent, and very na- 
turally in the circumstances, the Synod itself also was at length 
led to move in the matter. 

Accordingly, in 1847, a committee was appointed by Synod 
_ to investigate the affairs of the Printing Establishment, especially 
with a view to ascertain its real financial condition, and to decide 
as to the propriety of the Church continuing the present mode 
of issuing its publications. This committee, after what was by 
some regarded as a very partial investigation, reported to the 
Synod held at Hagerstown, Md., in 1848. It presented such a 
picture of the condition of the Establishment that the Synod, 
after a somewhat protracted and animated discussion, was in- 
duced, with singular unanimity, over the earnest remonstrances 
of those who were personally responsible for its pecuniary 
liabilities, to resolve to wind up the affairs of the Printing 
Establishment, and to issue her papers and other publications 
through some outside publisher, by special contract ; and ac- 
cordingly appointed a committee to carry the resolution into 
effect. 

After this measure had been carried, then came the “ tug of 
War” over the question involving the locality from which her 
publications should be issued in future. Baltimore had 
been prominently fixed upon by many in anticipation of a 
change in the location of the publication operations. Very 
suddenly and unexpectedly, however, a formidable competitor 
for the honor sprung up in the little village of Mercersburg, 
which was then dignified as the sole locality of the literary and 
theological institutions of the Church. After a spirited con- 
test, the little giant prevailed, so far as concerned the publica- 
tion of the periodicals, by a small majority. The publication 
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of the hymn books, catechisms, etc., of the Church, were allotted 
to Baltimore, with but little opposition. As soon as this contest 
was decided, my friend, the Rev. Peter S. Fisher, naively 
remarked to me, in German: “ Einer hat der Hase aufgejagt ; 
ein anderer aber, hat ihn gefangen.” I give this remark be- 
cause I regard it as explanatory of much connected with the 
movements which culminated in the action of Synod to wind 
up the Printing Establishment. 

It is, however, often much easier to resolve upon doing a certain 
thing, than to carry the resolution into effect. Such was the case 
in the present instance. The view of the condition of the Estab- 
lishment presented to Synod, and its action ordering its dissolu- 
tion, very naturally produced considerable excitement in the 
place of its location, especially amongst those who were pecu- 
niarily intererested in its affairs. No provision was made to 
protect those who were personally responsible for a large amount 
of the liabilities of the Establishment, or to meet the claims of 
its creditors, beyond the simple authority given to the commit- 
tee to wind it up, to dispose of the property and make arrange- 
ments with the various claimants with reference to the time and 
manner of paying their claims, and the declaration that Synod 
considered itself bound to meet all its liabilities, provided the 
creditors would allow the committee at least one year’s time to 
settle up its affairs; and also pledging the future profits from 
the publication of the papers and books of the Church to meet 
any deficiency that might occur in settling up the affairs of the 
Establishment. Such an arrangement would not pay notes’ 
maturing in bank, or meet the claims of private tndividuals, 
which would very naturally be pressed, when it should be 
ascertained that its affairs were about to be wound up. 

Thus a crisis was created. A meeting of the Board of Pub- 
lication was called to co-operate with the committee in making 
their arrangements to carry out the instructions of Synod. At 
the same time, the party from Mercersburg, who had submitted 
proposals to Synod for the publication of its papers at that 
place, was notified to meet the committee and the Board, to 
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consummate the contract. This party, though known to be 
within reach at the time, failed to make his appearance either 
in person or by letter, and thus signified his purpose to with- 
draw his proposals, on the alleged ground, as was afterwards 
ascertained, that the Synod had failed to give him the publica- 
tion of its books along with its papers, both of which had been 
included in his proposals. 

The hour became a critical one, especially for those who were 
personally responsible for the liabilities of the Printing Establish- 
ment. Something had to be done to allay the anxiety of its credi- 
tors, and to prevent their commencing forced proceedings. There 
was no time to be lost. Synod’s original purpose was defeated 
from the very start, and the delay attendant upon calling a 
special meeting of Synod in order to make new arrangements, 
would be fraught with peril. At this juncture, the Rev. Moses 
Kieffer, then residing at Hagerstown, Md., and a member of 
the Board of Publication, proposed privately to the Rev. Dr. 
B. 8. Schneck and myself to form a company to carry on the 
Printing Establishment as an individual enterprise, receiving it 
as it was with all its liabilities, and obligating ourselves to 
carry forward the publication operations of the Church, on con- 
dition that the property of the Establishment be transferred to 
us, and the Synod would obligate itself to give us its patronage 
and co-operation. As Dr. Schneck and myself were personally 
liable for a large amount of the indebtedness of the Establish- 
ment along with the Superintendent, upon whom the whole of 
its liabilities rested, we gave the proposition consideration, 
and with a little fear and trembling yielded our consent to the 
arrangement. 

The Rev. Dr. M, Kieffer submitted the proposition to the 
Board of Publication, which cordially acceded to it, and imme- 
diately had the legal papers executed necessary to perfect the 
contract. Of course, the whole arrangement was subject to the 
approval of Synod at its next annual meeting. This approval 
was obtained, with the single condition annexed, that the firm 
of M. Kieffer & Co. should pay annually to Synod a bonus of 
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$300 during the existence of the contract, which was to extend 
through five years, which condition was acceded to and complied 
with, 

The business firm of M. Kieffer & Co., being thus inaugu- 
rated, they, with myself as the business head, proceeded at 
once to make arrangements for allaying the clamors of credi- 
tors, and carrying forward the Publication operations of the 
Church. The publication of the papers was already in our 
hands, and arrangements were entered into with the Rev. Dr. 
Elias Heiner, to whom the Synod had given the publica- 
tion of the books of the Church, to have this part of the work 
also done at the Establishment in his name, until the Synod 
should act upon the whole arrangement. 

Soon after the sale of the Printing Establishment to M. 
Kieffer & Co. had been confirmed by the Synod, the firm pro- 
cured a large power press, and from time to time added such 
other facilities for carrying forward the work committed to 
their hands as the growing wants of the Church seemed to de- 
mand. 

At the opening of this reconstruction period of the Publica- 
tion efforts of the Church, the titles of the respective papers 
were changed by direction of Synod. That of the English 
paper was changed from ‘“* Weekly Messenger” to ‘ German 
Reformed Messenger,” and that of the German paper, from 
“Christliche Zeitschrift” to ‘Reformirte Kirchenzeitung.” 
Through the whole of this period also, it has been my lot, 
besides having the business management in my hands, to be 
connected with the editorial department of the ‘* Messenger,” at 
intervals having another associate with me in its labors, the 
Rev. Dr. B. S. Schneck, from 1848 to 1852, the Rev. Samuel 
Miller from 1852 to 1857, and the Rev. B. Bausman from 1858 
to 1861. The ‘‘Kirchenzeitung” was edited by Rev. Dr. 
B. Schneck from 1848 to 1852, and from 1857 to the close of this 
period. During 1851 and part of 1852, the Rev. N. Gehr was 
associated with him in the editorial department of the “ Kir- 
chenzeitung.” From 1852 to 1853 it was edited conjointly by 
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the Rev. N. Gehr and Rev. Samuel Miller, and from 1853 to 
1857 by the latter alone. 

The Anxious Bench controversy which was commenced during 
what we have termed the Organized Period, and which after 
having been changed to a doctrinal form, was still rife at its 
close, was continued with more or less violence during the 
earlier portion of this period, but eventually culminated and 
expended itself in the trial of myself for official malconduct as 
editor of the “‘ German Reformed Messenger,” which took place 
at the Synod of Philadelphia in 1852, and occupied two days 
or more of its sessions. The trial resulted in a triumphant 
acquittal, and as a consequence of it, the further continuance 
of the controversy was abandoned, Those who came to us from 
abroad and took a conspicuous part in it soon thereafter left 
the Church, and those of the sons of the Church, who were 
unfortunately drawn into it, quietly acquiesced in the voice of 
the Church, and labored on for her interests, as though nothing 
had occurred, for which course they were always respected 
and honored by their brethren with whom they had been led 
for a season to differ. 

On the first day of January following this same Synod, the 
original contract between the firm of M. Kieffer & Co. and the 
Board of Publication on behalf of Synod, would expire. It 
became necessary, by virtue of the contract itself, to make a 
new arrangement for the future, either by repurchasing the 
Establishment from M. Kieffer & Co., or making some other 
arrangement for the continuance of the Publication opera- 
tions of the Church. The firm submitted alternative propositions 
to Synod, one of which was accepted, in which they offered to con- 
tinue to carry forward the publication affairs, without any risks 
to Synod, giving to it at the same time an equal interest in the 
property and earnings of the Establishment, on condition that 
the Synod give all its printing into the hands of the firm, and 
use all proper means to secure the co-operation of the Church 
with the firm in carrying forward their operations, etc. This 
led to the Contract between the Firm and the Publication Board 
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on behalf of the Synod to continue in force for ten years from 
the Ist of January, 1854, which was, during its existence, at 
different times and from different causes, the subject of a con- 
siderable amount of discussion and animadversion. 

The Mayer Liturgy, which had been approved by Synod in 
1840, and was soon thereafter published in both the English 
and German languages, did not seem to meet the wants of the 
Church. It was felt that something different from this was 
needed. Accordingly an overture, looking to the preparation 
of a new Liturgy, came before Synod at Lancaster in 1847 
from the East Pennsylvania Classis. This led to a series of 
labors and Synodical action, continued through a number of 
years, which at last culminated in the preparation of the Liturgy, 
the provisional use of which was authorized by the Synod, at 
Allentown, Pa., in 1857, and which after the lapse of a few 
years, became the subject of animated and continued discus- 
sion in our periodicals and at the meetings of Classis and 
Synod. 

The Committee to whom the preparation of this Liturgy had 
been committed saw proper to have it published outside of the 
Publication Office of the Church. This the Publication firm 
regarded as a direct violation of the contract existing between 
them and the Synod, and so pronounced it at the time; but as 
they did not look upon it as a paying operation, made no serious 
opposition to it, beyond preventing the Synod from com- 
mitting itself to the principle involved in this particular act of 
the Committee. 

Another item of more prominence and greater interest con- 
nected with the Publication operations of the Synod during this 
period, may properiy be denominated the German Hymn Book 
Controversy. 

It seems that the German hymn book prepared by the Com- 
mittee of Synod and first published at Chambersburg in 1842, 
did not prove satisfactory to the whole of the German portion 
of the Church. Hence repeated overtures were brought before 
Synod, looking to a revision of this book, or the preparation of 
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anew one. This at length resulted in the appointment by the 
Synod at Chambersburg, in 1855, of a committee of which the 
Rev. Dr. P. Schaff was chairman, to proceed under instructions 
given, with the preparation of a new hymn book. This com- 
mittee reported to the Synod at Allentown in 1857, giving a 
full outline of the plan of the book they proposed to prepare, 
and among other things, asked for instructions in regard to the 
manner of publishing it. It was the desire of the chairman of 
the committee to obtain authority from Synod to publish the 
hymn book by an outside publisher, in the same manner in 
which the Provisional Liturgy had been published. This the 
firm of M. Kieffer & Co. stoutly resisted, as a flagrant violation 
of the contract between them and the Synod, in which the Synod 
had obligated itself to give all its printing to the firm. This 
gave rise to an animated discussion. The firm triumphed, much 
to the dissatisfaction of the chairman of the German hymn book 
committee. This was the commencement of a controversy which 
continued through a series of years. 

The committee, however, went forward with their work. In 
the mean time several attempts were made by the Synod’s Pub- 
lication firm and the chairman of the committee to come to 
terms with regard to the publication of the hymn book, but 
without any tangible success. 

At the following Synod, in Frederick, Md., 1858, the hymn 
book was submitted to the Synod, and arrangements sought to 
be effected for its publication. This again gave rise to an ani- 
mated and protracted discussion. The chairman of the com- 
mittee insisted that the Publication firm be required to pay 
regular copy money to Synod for the privilege of publishing 
the hymn book. This the firm resisted, as in conflict with their 
contract with Synod, and as unjust, because it would be in fact 
an exaction of two bonuses from the firm, one of which was 
already provided for in the contract, which gave the Synod an 
equal interest with the firm in the profits of their business. At 
the same time, they expressed their willingness to make any 
reasonable compensation for the labors expended upon the 
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preparation of the book. The Synod became perplexed in its 
counsels, but finally disposed of the matter for the time by sub- 
mitting the whole subject to the decision of a committee, with 
instructions to report at its next meeting. 

This issue of the case was unsatisfactory to the chairman of 
the committee, especially on account of the delay it would 
occasion in getting the hymn book before the public. He ac- 
accordingly asked and obtained permission from Synod to 
withdraw the work from before it. It was, a short time after 
this, published as his own private property, with the title, as it 
had been determined upon by Synod, changed. In this form 
and these new circumstances, the book was submitted by the 
chairman of the committee to the consideration of Synod at its 
next annual sessions at Harrisburg, Pa., in 1859, of which 
Synod he himself was President. 

The committee to whom the book, with the accompanying 
memorial of the chairman of the committee by which it was 
prepared, was submitted by Synod, reported among others, a 
resolution adopting the book as the standard German hymn 
book of the Reformed Church, and sanctioned its publication 
by outside publishers. This very naturally revived the old 
controversy with the printing firm of Synod, and led to the 
most exciting discussion which was at any time had in regard 
to the subject. The differences were at length compromised 
between the Synod and the firm, by the Synod agreeing to pay 
the firm, at the termination of their contract, $1000 out of 
Synod’s interest in the Printing Establishment, in considera- 
tion of the firm’s surrendering their right to publish the new 
German hymn book. 

Along with this German hymn book controversy, very na- 
turally, various side issues repeatedly arose in the course of its 
progress, one of which particularly related to the manner in 
which the title to the real estate of the Establishment at Cham- 
bersburg was held by the firm of M. Kieffer & Co. All this 
too, was finally most effectually quieted by the retransfer of all 
the property of the Establishment to the Church. 
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During the Reconstructed Period of their history, the print- 
ing operations of the Church were considerably enlarged. A 
new and favorable location in the centre of the town of Cham- 
bersburg had been secured for them, and everything brought 
into a position to indicate most ample success, and promise well 
for the future. The-result was considered a marvel by many’ 
acquainted with all the facts in the case. 

The publication of the “ Mercersburg Review” .was com- 
menced in Mercersburg, Pa., during this period, in 1849, and 
subsequently transferred to the Printing Establishment at 
Chambersburg, in 1853. The subjects discussed from time to 
time in this quarterly were the source of much controversy. 
Its publication was suspended after 1861. 

In 1850, the Rev. Dr. H. Harbaugh commenced the publi- 
cation of his ‘‘ Guardian,’”’ a monthly, designed especially for 
young men and ladies, first at Lewisburg, and then at Lan- 
caster, Pa. This publication was also transferred to the Es- 
tablishment at the commencement of 1863. 

During this same period also were published at the Estab- 
lishment, “‘ Wanner, on the Family ;” ‘“ The Church Member’s 
Manual,” by the Rev. J. Stoneberger; the ‘ Heidelberg 
Catechism Simplified,” and ‘The Family Assistant,” by the 
writer; ‘‘The Palatinate Catechism” translated into English, 
by the Rev. Dr. H. Harbaugh, and an edition of it also, in the 
original German; and two Child’s Catechisms, one by the Rev. 
Dr. H. Harbaugh, and the other by the Rev. N.S. Strass- 
burger. 

As outside publications we may note, the six volumes of Dr. 
Schaff’s ‘‘ Kirchenfreund,” published at Mercersburg, and his 
‘‘ History of the Apostolic Church ” and “ History of the Church 
during the First three Centuries ;” Bausman’s “ Sinai and Zion ;” 
Dr. Bomberger’s Translation of Herzog’s Encyclopedia, his In- 
fant Baptism, and a few other publications, and Dr. Williard’s 
Ursinus on the Heidelberg Catechism, published in Columbus, 
O., in 1851. 

A eae paper, entitled “ The Pastor’s Helper,” by 
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the Rev. G. B. Russell, commenced its monthly issue, in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in January, 1859. Within this same period also, 
the German pubiication interest in the West had its origin, 
which has centred at Cleveland, Ohio, from which place are 
issued a German weekly, “ Der Evangelist,” a quarterly, “ Der 
Reformirte Waechter,” and a Sunday-school monthly, “ Das 
Sontag’s Schul Blatt,” besides several German works of more 
or less importance. 

I might, in connection, with the present period, very pro- 
perly detail some of the trials and experiences incident to the 
proximity of the place of publication to the seat of the late 
civil war, and the occasional visits of the Rebel army, and 
especially of the invasion of Pennsylvania by Gen. Lee’s army 
in 1863. To do this, however, would too much protract the 
present history, which already threatens to be necessarily 
longer than I had desired or anticipated. I will simply re- 
mark, that for three weeks during the invasion, our publication 
operations were suspended, except that, not very much in con- 
sonance with our feelings, we were advanced to the high dignity 
of being public printers to his Excellency, General Lee and his 
Rebel Army. 

V. We now pass over to what we have denominated the 
Reverted and Destruction Period of the History of the Publica- 
tion Efforts of the German Reformed Church. This was in- 
deed avery brief period, extending only a little over six months. 
It was, however, an eventful and most momentous one. 

The second contract between M. Kieffer & Co. and the Synod, 
in regard to its publication operations expired on the Ist of 
January, 1864. It became necessary, therefore, for the Synod 
which met at Carlisle, Pa., in 1863, to make arrangements for 
carrying forward its publication interests after that period. 
The firm was willing, on certain conditions, to continue to con- 
duct them as an individual enterprise, if the Synod so preferred. 
At the same time, however, they offered to convey to Synod all 
their right, title and interest in the Printing Establishment, 
with all its property and assets, for the consideration of $4,000, 
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and their release from all obligation for the claims still resting 
upon it. This was.a most generous proposition, and was so 
intended on the part of those who made it. 

As was stated by the writer, who was familiar with all the 
details of the Establishment, when examined on oath before 
the Committee of Award appointed by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, to distribute among the sufferers in the destruction of 
Chambersburg by the Rebel Army, the $500,000 it had appro- 
priated for their relief, he considered the Establishment at the time 
of the transfer to Synod worth, above all incumbrances, at 
a moderate calculation, from $25,009 to $30,000. The liber- 
ality of the proposition from the firm was recognized by the 
Synod, though it was not fully apprized of the real value of the 
Establishment at the time, and it gave some expression of this 
in the fact that it, at its own instance; increased the consid- 
eration money from $4,000 to $5,000. The proposition was 
accordingly, after a full consideration, heartily accepted. The 
Synod thereupon appointed its present Publication Board, with 
myself as its business head, to receive the Establishment from 
M. Kieffer & Co. on the conditions proposed, and to conduct its 
Publication operations in future. It was only when the Board 
met on the first of January, 1864, to consummate the contract 
and inaugurate the new arrangement, that, according to the 
declaration of the members at the time, they came to realize to 
any proper degree, the extent and value of the property be- 
longing to the Printing Establishment. 

The Board started out in its enterprise with great encourage- 
ment and hope. To meet the wants of the Church in the Pub- 
lication department, especially in the way of furnishing books 
adapted to the needs of its membership, it determined upon 
enlarging the facilities of the Establishment for issuing books. 
An additional superior four-roller Adams power press, adapted 
to fine work, was purchased, and a variety of improved ma- 
chinery needed for bindery purposes. A large stock of paper 
and other material, were also procured, with a view of entering 
in good earnest upon the work it had marked out for itself. 
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Just as all these arrangements were being completed, a 
portion of the Rebel army, under the lead of Gen. McCaus- 
land, entered Chambersburg, on the morning of the 30th of 
July, 1864, and laid the greater portion of the town in ashes. 
In the general destruction, our beautiful Printing Establish- 
ment, with all its valuable contents, was involved. Nothing was 
saved from the general wreck, except the stereotype plates 
and the principal account books, which were in a large fire- 
proof vault, built in the previous spring for the use of the Estab- 
lishment. Thus was the labor of years wantonly destroyed in 
the course of a few hours. The loss, at a moderate estimate 
made at the time, footed up at nearly $43,000. The stereotype 
plates, book accounts, and the lot with the ruins upon it, were 
all that was left of our previously flourishing Printing Estab- 
lishment. 

The members of the Board of Publication, soon after the dis- 
aster, convened at my dwelling to survey the new situation of 
affairs, and to consult as to what was to be done in the exi- 
gencies of the case. This introduces us to the 

VI and last division of our history, The Resurrected Period. 

It was felt that the Publication operations of the Church 
must be recommenced and go forward with as little delay as 
possible. There were no facilities for the purpose immediately | 
at hand in Chambersburg; nor were they indeed to be had 
anywhere outside of one of our large cities. The Board, there- 
fore, instructed me to repair to Philadelphia, and ascertain 
what arrangements could be made for resuming our publication 
operations in that city. This duty was promptly attended to, 
and a report accordingly made to the Board. As the result, I 
was instructed to have the papers of the Church published in 
the Printing Establishment of James B. Rodgers, Nos. 52 and 
54 N. 6th street, on the terms proposed by him. 

The last week in August, after having made such arrange- 
ments as I could for my scattered family, found me in Phila- 
delphia. Such was the crowded condition of the boarding- 
houses generally at the time, that with much difficulty I suc- 
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ceeded in getting a room in which to lodge and perform the 
labors devolving on me in my new circumstances. To rent a 
comfortable house for my family was out of the question. After 
a year’s unsuccessful effort in this direction, the renewal of my 
family circle was effected only by getting possession of a dwell- 
ing by purchase. 

To obtain a suitable office, in which to transact business and 
perform editorial labor, was attended with similar difficulties,’ I 
owe much to the kindness of Mr. Rodgers, our printer, for such 
accommodations as I had for nearly one year and a half, as well 
as for many other favors conferred. He gave me permission to 
erect shelving in his counting-room for receiving such books as 
were indispensable to meet present wants, and also had a small 
room partitioned off from the large composition room on the 
fifth story of the building occupied by his printing establish- 
ment, for my special use during such hours as it was neces- 
sary for me to be near at hand. To add to the favor, all this 
was cheerfully and gratuitously bestowed. It was with his aid 
also that I was able finally to secure the room now occupied by 
our Establishment, on moderate terms. The room incidentally 
came under his control, and was kindly proffered to us and 
accepted, about a year before, he succeeded by persevering efforts, 
in having it vacated for our occupancy. Iam thus particular 
in mentioning these things, to show the special difficulties 
under which we were obliged, by the force'of circumstances beyond 
our control, to revive the Publication operations in their new 
sphere and peculiar surroundings. 

In the first week of September, after the intermission of four 
weekly issues, the publication of the “ Messenger” and “ Kir- 
chenzeitung” was resumed. “The Guardian,” the number of 
which for August was destroyed at Chambersburg, just as it 
was passing through the press, also again made its appearance. 
Gradually other operations likewise were resumed, as the 
pressing wants of the Church required. Editions of the Hymn 
Book and Catechism were issued about the close of the year, 
and subsequently repeated, as the demand for them increased. 
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It was not, however, until possession of our present rooms was 
obtained, that we were able to resume our Publication opera- 
tions to advantage. This occurred in February, 1866. A 
regular Church Book Store has been opened and carried for- 
ward with encouraging success to the present time, and promises 
to be no mean agency in the future in promoting the interests 
of the church. Of course, as the facilties for business multi- 
plied, and the work in hand increased, I have called to my aid 
such assistance in the different departments as the success of 
our operations seemed imperiously to demand, 

In June, 1865, the Board of Publication made arrangements 
with the Rev. Geo. B. Russell, of Pittsburg, who had hitherto 
published the Sunday-school paper entitled ‘‘The Pastors’ 
Helper,” for its transfer to Philadelphia, and its future issue 
under the direction of the Board. Its publication, with its title 
changed to that of ‘“‘ The Child’s Treasury,” was commenced in 
its new location in July following, under the editorial manage- 
ment of the Rev. Dr. H. Harbaugh, and its regular issues are 
still continued. It has met with so much favor as to succeed 
in increasing its circulation from 8,000 to over 20,000. 

The publication of the “ Liimmerhirte,” a German Sunday- 
school paper, originally commenced and issued in connection 
with the ‘Orphans’ Home” at Bridesburg, was also under- 
taken by the Board, with the commencement of the year 1866, 
under the editorial supervision ‘of the Rev. J. C. Beinhauer. 
It has had many difficulties to contend with, and though it has 
not attained a self-sustaining position, yet its subscription list 
has been increased from four thousand to about seven thousand, 
and it is to be hoped that it will growstill more rapidly in favor 
with the German portion of the Church, so as soon to place the 
continuance of its publication in future beyond any doubtful 
contingency. Both these publications will compare favorably 
with any other similar publications issued, and are not only an 
honor to the Church, but must also render it most efficient 
service. 


Rev. Dr. B. S. Schneck continued to edit the “ Re- 
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formirte Kirchenzeitung ” from Chambersburg for a little over a 
year after its transfer to the city. As this arrangement was 
inconvenient for him, and he did not see his way clear to move 
to the city, he resigned the editorship, and was succeeded in it 
by the Rev. N. Gehr, under whose editorial control it has con- 
tinued to the present time. In January last, the “ Kirchenzei- 
tung” was enlarged and considerably improved in its appear- 
ance. It has been efficiently conducted by Mr. Gehr, though its 
subscription list has somewhat fallen off, as was anticipated, in 
consequence of the comencement of the publication of the “ Haus- 
freund,” at Reading, Pa., under the editorial management of 
the Rev. B. Bausman, in January last, in the interest especially 
of the German population of Eastern Pennsylvania, the issue 
of which was authorized by the Synod at its last annual ses- 
sions, and which is meeting with success and doing a good work 
in the sphere in which it was designed especially to circulate. 
It is to be hoped that the other sections of the German portion 
of the Church will take such vigorous hold of the “ Kirchen- 
zeitung,” as to give it the circulation to which its acknowledged 
merits entitle it, and which its future usefulness demands for it. 

With the commencement of the present year the publication 
of “the “Mercersburg Review,” which had been discontinued 
since 1861, was resumed. As the Rev. Dr. H. Harbaugh had 
been solicited and had consented to take editorial charge of this 
quarterly, it became necessary for him to discontinue his edi- 
torial connection with the “ Guardian ” and the “ Child’s Trea- 
sury.” The editorship of the former was transferred to the 
Rev. B. Bausman, and that of the latter to the Rev. A. C. 
Whitmer, both of whom evince peculiar qualifications for their 
respective positions. The “ Review” has gone forward thus far 
with as much success as could have been expected for it. It 
needs, however, to have its subscription list considerably in- 
creased to place its continued publication beyond any contin- 
gency of doubt, and this, it is to be hoped, it will promptly 
receive, to which also its merits and importance justly en- 
title it. 
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The publication of the ‘‘ Messenger” has gone steadily forward 
in its new position. At the commencement of a new volume with 
the first week in September just past, it put on a new dress, 
changed its form to that of a large double quarto sheet, and 
also considerably enlarged its dimensions, so that it now occupies 
no mean position among the various papers issued by the several 
religious denominations. With this change also has been com- 
menced a new feature in this sphere of publication, and that is 
the issue of a small paper filled out with the matter contained in 
the four pages which make up the outside form of the large issue. 
This is an experiment which, it is believed, will be successful, 
as it seems adapted to meet a long existing and pressing want. 

Since the opening of the Book Store, the publication of books 
has been gradually increasing. Several new books have been 
issued, the most important of which is the revised “ Order of 
Worship,” three editions of which have been published, and a 
new edition of the English Hymn Book, in a large form. These 
publications will be increased as the means and facilities for 
doing so shall be furnished and enjoyed. 

When the Printing Establishment was destroyed, debts were 
resting upon it to the amount of about $25,000, made up of its 
liabilities at the time of transfer, about $15,000, of the considera- 
tion money in the purchase of the interest of M. Kieffer & Co., 
$5,000, and of $5,000 more which had been expended in the 
purchase of an additional printing press, machinery for the 
bindery, and the stock necessary for entering upon the ex- 
tended operations in prospect. 

At the meeting of Synod in Lancaster in 1864, it was resolved 
to raise at least $60,000 for Publication purposes. This was 
the least amount deemed necessary to meet the liabilities of the 
Establishment, purchase a houre with suitable accommodations 
for its future operations, and to furnish a capital with which 
properly to establish itself, especially in the work of procuring 
and publishing books demanded by the wants of the Church. 
As the result of this movement, a little over $20,000 have been 
secured. This, together with what was realized from the sale 
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of the lot in Chambersburg, and from the $500,000 appropri- 
ated by the Legislature of Pennsylvania for the relief of those 
who had suffered losses by the burning of Chambersburg by the 
Rebel army, obtained in the midst of a decided opposition from 
the citizens of the place, has been sufficient to relieve the Board 
from pressing liabilities, and enable it to make at least a small 
beginning in the way of getting up a Book Establishment, 
such as is demanded by the wants and interests of the Church. 

To secure all, however, that is contemplated and demanded in 
this direction, the whole amount resolved to be raised by the 
Synod at Lancaster, must, in some way, be secured. A house 
for the use of the Establishment must be purchased ere long, as 
the present accommodations, though ample for the present 
needs, will not suffice for any enlarged operations, and the pos- 
sibility of their continued possession beyond a few years, is 
also very uncertain. Besides this, if the book department is to 
be made anything like what it ought to be to meet the growing 
wants of the Church, it must be furnished with a considerable 
amount of capital. It is folly to expect it to grow and become 
efficient without this, or to be able to create its own capital out 
of its business as it progresses. 











VI. 


DEATH AND THE RESURRECTION, IN THE LIGHT. 
OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY REV. C. Z, WEISER, D.D. 


Amone all the records, ancient and modern, no more lucid 
definition of the mysterious transitions which death and the 
resurrection involve can be found than St. Paul affords us in 
his remarkable dissertation on these solemn themes, in the xvth 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthian Christians. 

“ Behold, I shew you a great mystery: We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” (1 Cor. 
xv: 51-52.) 

This section of Holy Scripture reads like an episode, and is 
wholly unique. The theme is profoundly mysterious and the style 
peculiar. It is, indeed, a religio-philosophical essay on the im- 
mortality of man. Though in a measure tropical, and in so 
far not entirely foreign to the usual tenor of inspired lan- 
guage, it is largely scientific too, and in this respect different 
from anything to be met with in the wide range of Revelation. 

The Apostle’s leading thought is: “ THERE Is A SPIRITUAL 
Bopy.” In this embodied life, as against a mere spectre-state, 
he looks for the orienting of human nature. To this position 
he holds firmly throughout the whole discussion. The natural 
or animal body is first referred to; afterward the spiritual or 
immortal body is emphasized in strong terms; and, finally, the 
two are contrasted and compared. The conclusion is clearly 
established that an orthodox Christianity affirms a survival of 
life—moral, intellectual and spiritual—in corporeal form. 

This survival of a personality, however, is not in any sense 
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dependent on the preservation of the natural body, it is silently 
claimed. He preaches rather a sermon on the bold challenge 
of the Redeemer,—“ Destroy this body, and in three days I 
will raise it up.” The human personality shall rise out of the 
ashes of the old form, under a higher and immortal constitu- 
tion. Without attempting to decide or even to discuss the pos- 
sibility of an existence of sheer immateriality, or as an absolute 
incorporeity, he plainly maintains that the life of man is to 
pass from one bodily state into another; that such a transition 
involves the laying down of a body, “sown in corruption, in 
dishonor, in weakness,”—the natural body ; as well as the put- 
ting on of a body that is ‘‘raised in incorruption, in glory, in 
power,”—a spiritual body; and that withal, man’s real person- 
ality is not destroyed by so momentous a change. 

The interrogatories which are ever confronting men in all 
ages had likewise been asked of the Apostle,—‘“ Are the dead 
asleep? Have they ceased to exist? How shall the dead rise ? 
With what bodies shall they come?” And to all such ques- 
tions, whether prompted spontaneously, or by a skeptical spirit, 
he furnishes direct answers, and such answers as we look for in 
any other document in vain, whether sacred or secular. 

Death and the resurrection constitute foremost principles in, 
the history of man and in the Christian creed. A word or 
saying, then, that may cast the faintest light on these articles is 
readily cherished and appropriated by the moral thinker, and 
hailed as an aid to the soul, by which its assent and consent 
may the more readily be given to the demands of Revelation. 
Nor is it to be taken for granted that all the light which is 
found scattered throughout the inspired records has already 
been so exhaustively applied as to render it wholly superfluou 
to cause its rays to converge afresh upon the themes. Itisa 
light “that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” And 
the nearer the approach of that day, the more will men be in- 
clined to recur to the teachings of St. Paul, and to modify their 
corceptions concerning those significant experiences in the his- 
tory of the individual and the acre. 
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It is astonishing how entirely at variance the popular 
thought in reference to death stands to the Apostle’s doctrine, 
notwithstanding the clear and long-shining light of the Gospel. 
From low and high places we hear it declared: ‘‘ Death is the 
separation of soul and body.” So deeply has this definition 
become indented as to occasion surprise, if it be never so re- 
motely questioned. And yet it would prove a difficult task to 
establish such an assumption from Scripture passages, we think. 
Solomon’s dictum comes nearest to a proof of it,—“ Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall re- 
turn unto God who gave it.” However pathetic the wise king’s 
conclusion to his sermon on the vanity of all things under the 
sun sounds, it is still wholly foreign to the thought that death 
is a divorcement of soul and body. Unless “dust” is to be 
taken as a synonym for body, no such corollary follows. It 
is only by limiting the ‘*dust”’ to the natural body that we can 
harmonize the declaration of the Jewish seer with the teaching of 
the Christian Apostle, No conflict appears if it be accepted that 
“dust” is held by the former to cover but the “‘ remains,” over 
which we constantly utter the refrain: ‘‘ Dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes, earth to earth.” The moral contained in the Song of 
Solomon in reference to death, and the thought of St. Paul, 
thus agree, and, indeed, confirm each other, since both sayings 
are one, whether we say: ‘‘I'hen shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was,” or: “ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the King- 
dom of God.” 

If we were asked to define the terms “soul” and “ body” 
for our own private use, for the devout parishioner or for the 
child, it would be near enough to the truth were we to say, 
‘The body is a vehicle for the soul’s locomotion, and is en- 
dowed with organs of sense, whilst the soul is the faculty cf 
thought and consciousness.” No one would charge heresy on 
such a formula, we think. Both entities, however, are taken 
to constitute our idea of a person, or of a man; and to allow 
a divorcement between these two must necessarily suggest a 
maiming of that personal unity, if not its destruction. It will 
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be a necessity, accordingly, that is laid upon us, either to modi- 
fy our popular conception of death, or to find somewhat differ- 
ent conceptions of soul and body. 

St. Paul’s theory relieves us from all trouble, in this and 
every other respect. Death for him is not a dissolution of soul 
and body at all; it isa “change.” The German version is 
more strikingly expressive: ‘‘ Wir werden aber alle verwandelt 
werden.” The term “ verwandelung”’ signifies a “ transforma- 
on,” or the laying off of one form and the putting on of an- 
other. This, the good Apostle tells us, in a different connec- 
tion, most directly: “For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands eternal in the heavens. For in this 
we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our house 
which is from heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall not 
be found naked. For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened: not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up in life.” 
Surely, St. Paul does not imagine a dissolution of man’s being 
whilst speaking in this strain. It is a transformation that he 
is emphasizing so markedly. It is no partial redemption from 
sin and death that he teaches, which it would be were it but 
the soul that is to be so affected apart from the body. Nor 
could he well speak of mortality being “ swallowed” up in life 
or of an “unclothing” and “clothing upon,” in the same 
breath. 

It is to be noted, too, that in Scripture language death is 
ever made to embrace the whole man, and not simply his 
body. Even the blessed Redeemer assures us that His “soul” felt 
“ exceedingly sorrowful, even unto death,” It is plainly de- 
clared that it was “the Christ”’ that died, rather than Christ’s 
body only. And the Apostle knows of no other order or kind 
of death, save that which enthralls manassuch. Hence, he sees 
the whole man sink under the power of the ‘‘ wages of sin,” 
since in himself he discerns no dualism, whereby a part dies 
whilst another part lives. As Christ is, for the Apostle, the 
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only person who passed through the ordeals of death and the 
resurrection, it is quite natural that St. Paul should look upon 
the experience of the Redeemer as the model for all His follow- 
ers, as the sample of change they are to encounter during their 
passage through the gates both of death and life. He beheld 
the fact in the history of Christ’s death that there was a sur- 
render of Himself, soul and body; a giving up of Himself; and 
subsequently, too, a complete giving back of His whole person. 
And this, likewise, was to be a mirror, in which every Chris- 
tian may read his own experience. All that was of the first 
Adam, Christ surrendered—whatever part that ‘might have 
been. And all that was of the Father He reclaimed again,— 
the entire God-man. There St. Paul saw also the death and 
resurrection of the Christian man. It is the privilege of the 
believer to disclaim and cast off all that is not of and through 
Christ in him, And all would see this truth at a glance were 
sinful man rooted and grounded in God, as Jesus had been. 
If mankind could claim God or Christ as the root of their con- 
stitution and being, then it would be manifest that as all is of 
Him, so all must be again restored to Christ. No part would 
then perish, but all would survive. Or if any part must perish, 
then all must perish alike, that all may alike survive. But as 
the first Adam is the root of man, only that can survive death, 
which is of Christ. The soul of Christ was not left in hades, 
or hell, neither was His body subject to corruption. Of man, 
however, a part perishes, his “flesh and blood,” that cannot 
enter the Kingdom of God; his “dust,” which returns to earth; 
his remains. ‘hat which is of Adam is doomed. It is Christ 
in man, in the Christian man, that survives. 

It may be thought unwise to refer to the fact that the tomb 
of our Lord contained no ‘‘remains,” whilst these are ever to 
be looked for in the graves of the Christian dead. But we 
need only ask whether an absolutely pure water ever leaves a 
sediment? No alloy being commingled with a perfectly clean 
element, we naturally expect an ensuing transformation, if such 
do follow, to affect the whole substance. We may, accordingly, 
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see why this difference is marked between the tomb of our 
Lord and the graves of His saints. He who was without sin 
illustrates both in His life and death what the true and genuine 
or normal condition of mankind is, sin being abated or elimi- 
nated; what the true “body” of man is, without the alloy 
which the accident of sin commingled with it. Christ’s body 
manifests to our sight what the human body really is, as it 
came from the hand of the Creator. That reveals it, both in 
union with the soul on earth, as well as during its “change ”’ 
by and through the mysterious process of death and the resur- 
rection. 

If such a conception be correctly formed, we may naturally 
suppose that the corrupt sin-accidents attaching to the body of 
the Christian man, and which form no part of normal human- 
ity, should remain back and “return to the earth,” to remain a 
castaway forever. Frederick Denison Maurice, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, expresses the thought in the following terse words: ‘ The 
preacher of God’s Gospel runs about, saying, ‘Oh, no! it is a 
mistake! These witnesses of the fall, these pledges of pain and 
shame, from which fever, consumption, cholera, after days or 
years of suffering have at last set your friend free, belong to 
him inseparably, necessarily, eternally. They are that body, 
the most curious, wonderful, glorious of God’s works; they are 
not, as your consciences tell you, as the Scripture tells you, 
the proofs that this wonderful fabric has suffered a monstrous 
and cruel outrage; that it needs a deliverer to raise it and 
renew it.’”” 

The same high authority in dwelling on the text, “As in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive,” writes: 
“This is St. Paul’s broad statement in that passage of his wri- 
tings which deals specially and formally with this subject. It 
is in strict accordance with all his other doctrine. Christ is 
the Lord of man, the life-giver of man, the true man; Adam is 
the root of his individuality, of his disease, of his death. All 
is strictly in order. Death has its accomplishment ; the Adam 
dies, and is buried, and sees corruption. Christ gives Himself 
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to death, and sees no corruption. If a man has an Adam 
nature, and is also related by a higher and closer affinity to 
Christ, is the effect of that union that he shall be redeemed, 
body and goul, out of the corruption which is deposited in the 
grave, or that it shall be his future, as it has been his past, in- 
heritance ? 

The spiritual body, then, according to the Apostle, is the 
fruit out of the ruins of the fallen human nature, through Jesus 
Christ, the Creator of the new and immortal race. And man’s 
redemption consists in the regeneration of his entire personal- 
ity, body and soul, from the power of death, through that 
“ change” which St. Paul tells the Corinthians is the secret of 
the mysterious article of death and the resurrection in the case 
of the Christian. Verily, it is better to hold the faith of the 
inspired philosopher than to adopt the theories of men who will 
continue to teach that ‘death is the dissolution of body and 
soul.” : 

It has been conceded already that we may not limit the re- 
sources of the Infinite to such a degree as to deny the Creator 
the power to call into being creatures of absolute immateriality, 
or an order of existence totally incorporeal; but the canon of 
Scripture does not reveal such beings. Nor is man spoken of 
as “‘a disembodied creature” by the inspired writers. However 
frequently we may use the phrase it is not Biblical or Gospel 
language. “ We talk of our deceased friends as ‘ disembodied,’ ” 
it has been well said by a Christian philosopher ; but when we 
think of them we find ourselves obliged to clothe them in forms. 
It is thought that Scripture demands it, indeed. Yet no one 
can exactly place his finger on this demand. Whenever the 
inspired records refer to any who have passed through the 
mystery of death, they are presented to our view as “ clothed 
upon.” Thus St. Matthew speaks of certain dead: ‘ And the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints which slept, 
arose, and came out of the graves after His resurrection, and 
went into the holy city, and appeared unto many.” (Chap. 
xxvii. v. 52-3.) Moses and Elias so appeared—i. e. embodied. 
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Christ’s manifestations were not as a “ spirit” to His disciples. 
Not so much as a single exception occurs to this rule. 

The reason strikes us as very plain. A disembodied spirit, 
or an unembodied, sheer spiritual entity would be, so far as our 
mind-power reaches, neither here nor there—nowhere. A body 
is its means of location or placing itself. A union with a 
material form seems to be the spirit’s way of quickening and 
manifesting itself. It appears as if all spirit-power were in a 
latent and unconscious state until allied to a form. Hence, 
the difficulty all of us experience to realize the truth that the 
dead friend actually lives, since the form in which he lately re- 
sided is so fearfully silent and apparently unconscious. It is 
owing to the defective idea which we entertain of the personal- 
ity of man, in consequence of our forgetting the truth which 
St. Paul so plainly teaches—that there is “a spiritual body.” 
Let it be remembered that “there are bodies celestial and 
bodies terrestrial—that there is a natural body and a spiritual 
body. Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural; and afterward that which is spiritual.” 
Such an advancement in our science of pneumatology will en- 
able us to realize a being, a consciousness’ and a moral exist- 
ence, notwithstanding the casting aside of the garb of time and 
earth. And surely it were better to confess to a defective 
psychology and pneumatology, than to ignore one jot or tittle of 
that regular order and law so forcibly declared by St. Paul as 
the regular mode of transition for our human life. 

The course the Saviour of men passed through is clearly indi- 
cated for us in Romans, xiv. 9: “ For to this end Christ both 
died and rose, and revived, that He might be Lord both of the 
dead and living.” Accordingly, if He is also “the way,” as 
well as “the truth and the life,” for His saints, the Christian 
man is destined to pass through three stages of life: ‘‘ That at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in the earth, and things under the earth, and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of ee Father.” (Phil. ii. vy. 10-11). 
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Weare not to trust to analogies too much, be they never so 
striking, as interpreters of the mysteries of Revelation. When, 
however, the inspired records lead the way, and we find along that 
way illustrations which all confirm the truth so taught, then 
surely we need not hesitate to allow the light of nature to fall 
upon the light of Revelation. And such a conjunction of the 
two orders of illumination occurs in reference to the “ change” 
which the article of death and reviving again involve in the 
lower orders of creatures, In all cases of birth we see a body 
ready and awaiting the being that comes into existence. It is 
only through such a prepared form that an order of life be- 
comes manifest to us, as well as conscious to itself. And in 
the marvellous metamorphosis of an insect from the arelia, or 
chrysalis, into a winged creature, we have an illustration of the 
‘*change” that awaits the higher creature, man,—an example 
of the teaching of the Apostle, of “the unclothing” and 
“clothing upon,” in the history of the Christian man. The 
only “dissolution,” then, that the Gospel recognizes in the 
mysterious epoch of death is that which is involved in the lay- 
ing off of man’s animal, earthly, timely tabernacle. And this as 
little implies a divorcement between any two essential parts of 
his proper being, as little involves a division of his very self; as 
little as the worm has divided itself when it is metamorphosed 
into a gayer, happier and far nobler creature, that bathes in 
sunshine, and weighs itself on the flower. No part of it was 
left back in any true sense; only that which formed no essen- 
tial part of it was cast aside, whilst all that constituted the en- 
tirety of the creature was carried along through the processes 
both of the dying and rising again. 

Well may we look into such a mirror of nature, which is an 
object-lesson of the word-teaching of one who was endowed to 
speak ofa similar ordeal, or series of ordeals, awaiting the 
Christian man. It is far more satisfactory in view of our cer- 
tain demise than all the speculations of theorists. 

In the comforting little work of Dr. Henry Alford, Dean of 
Canterbury, “ The Blessed Dead,” occur these lucid sayings: 
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‘“‘ The same body, even to us now of earth, does not imply that 
the same particles compose it. And even the expression ‘ the 
same body’ is perhaps a fallacious one. In St. Paul’s great 
argument on this subject, in 1 Cor.,xv. he expressly tells us 
that it is not that body which was sown in the earth, but a new 
and glorified one, even as the beautiful plant, which springs 
from the insignificant or ill-favored seed, is not that which was 
sown, but a body which God has given; whatever the bodies 
shall be, they will be recognized as those befitting the spirits 
which are reunited to them, as they also befit the new and 
glorious state into which they are now entering; . . . having 
been so changed as to be in the image of the incorruptible, 
spiritual, heavenly, they will be caught up together with the 
risen saints in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: to meet 
Him, because He is in His way from Heaven to earth, on 
which He is about to stand in the latter day. . . . Well 
then, what do we know of this body of the resurrection? In 
Phil. iii. 21, there is a revelation on this point. It is there 
said that ‘our home is in heaven, from whence also we expect 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ : who shall change the body 
of our degradation that it may be fashioned like unto the body 
of His glory.’ And this change is very much dwelt on as a 
necessary condition of the heavenly state in 1 Cor. xv. ‘Flesh 
and blood,’ we are told,—7. e., this present natural, psychical 
body, the body whose informing tenant is the animal soul,— 
‘ cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; neither can corruption,’ that 
which decays and passes away, ‘inherit incorruption, that 
state where there is no decay nor passing away. . . . The 
bodies of the risen saints, and of those who are to join them in 
being forever with the Lord, will be spiritual bodies,—bodies 
tenanted and informed in chief by that highest part of man, 
which during this present life is so much dwarfed down and 
crushed by the usurpations of the animal body; viz., his spirit. 

. As here it was an animal body, subject to the mere 
animal life or soul, hemmed in by the conditions of that animal 
life, so there it will be under the dominion and suited to the 
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wants of man’s spirit, the lofty and heavenly part of him. 
And if we want to know what this implies, our best guide will 
be to contemplate the risen body of our Lord, as we have it 
presented to us in the gospel narrative. As He is, so are we 
in this world, in our essence even now; and as He is, so shall 
we be entirely there.” Thus do all the moral thinkers of the 
most orthodox school, refieve the gospel from the incubus of 
teaching the resurrection of the present materialistic body. 
The XIth chapter of St. John’s Gospel is inconceivably pre- 
cious, not only because it contains a narrative of the astound- 
ing raising of Lazarus, but also on account of the clear state- 
ment of our Lord’s conception of the resurrection. Meeting 
the distressed Jewess, so inexpressibly sad over the death of 
her brother, He says: ‘ Thy brother shall rise again!” Martha, 
thoroughly schooled in the Old Testament view of the resur- 
rection of the body, exclaimed : “‘ J know that he shall rise in the 
resurrection at the last day.” It was then, that the Lord im- 
mediately revealed the true gospel doctrine of this great mys- 
tery. ‘ Jesus answered, I am the Resurrection and the Life ; 
he that believeth in me, though he be dead, yet shall he tive. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.” Nowhere 
may we discern an antithesis set in sharper contrast than the 
view of the Pharisees and the teaching of our Lord affords in 
reference to this glorious mystery. Every reader of the gospel 
is obliged either to hold to Martha’s view, which was the loud 
echo of the prophets and seers of the Old Testament, or to the 
revelation of the gospel, as “ brought to light” in Jesus Christ. 
We are compelled to postpone the resurrection of the body to 
an inconceivable distance, to “the last day ;” or to accept both 
the words and the astounding act of Christ as an illustration of 
a “change,” which St. Paul will have to occur “in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye.” Nor would men hesitate to under- 
stand the Apostle as intending to teach anything else than such 
a sudden and glorious transformation, did he not also speak, in 
the same connection, of ‘‘ the last trump.”’ And, indeed, in the 
very sound of this “‘ trumpet,” men still do unconsciously utter 
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their faith and hope in accordance with his and our Lord’s doc- 

trine, when they are confronted by the cold and lifeless form - 
of a dear friend. They think and speak of him as of one, who 

but a moment ago was bound, and is now free. They do not 

hesitate then to apply the gospel view in the face of theologi- 

cal theories and traditional opinions grounded in the dim light 

of patriarch and prophet, but hail that friend as having passed 

through the “ momentary change ” in the “‘ twinkling of aneye,” 

instéad of being doomed to sleep in a grave a thousand years, 

ere the just man be made perfect. The warm faith and love of 
the believer refuses to be molded in the tram-forms which the 

professor so coldly elaborates in the lecture-room. “ He és 

among the just men made perfect !” is the irrepressible exclama- 

tion of the heart after a dying scene in the household of the 

believer. And no amount of learned talk will persuade him 

that the Lord Himself did not mean to teach him just that con- 

soling truth, or that St. Paul did not mean to teach it, in spite 

of the sounding of “ the last trump.” 

The worship of relics may express itself in two ways. We 
may show ourselves ready to believe all the stories of wonders 
wrought by these, as the Roman Catholic mind is inclined to 
do, or we may choose to select the Protestant mode, and de- 
clare a sanctity over them by regarding them as piously pre- 
served and gathered up at some far off-day to be adjusted again 
in the self-same body of which they once formed a part. It is 
hard to say which is the easier to accept. But it is most con- 
soling to know, that one’s salvat’:n is not in the least affected 
by the adoption or rejection of both; and that no church holds 
the veneration of relics as an essential article in the creed. 
Nevertheless, that the Christian mind is at all willing to be sub- 
jected to such a hard strain, or to such a cruel test, rather than 
reject the article of the resurrection of the body, that is a most 
convincing proof of the fact that the human mind demands it, 
and that it will not do without it. 

Chaplain Maurice writes: “This demand is made upon us 
by divines, who use as a text-book of Christian evidences 
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‘Butler’s Analogy,’ the ground chapter of which, ‘On the 
Future State,’ is based on the argument that there is no proof 
that death destroys any of our living powers, . . . those of 
the body more than those of the soul: and which distinctly 
calls our attention to the fact that ordinary attrition may de- 
stroy the particles of which the matter of our bodies consists 
more than once in the course of our life; so that nothing can 
be inferred from our depositing the whole of that matter at the 
moment of our dissolution.” 

The Heidelberg Catechism recommends itself to us, in this 
respect, as a wise Church Symbolism, in that it confines itself 
wholly to Scripture ground, in the LVIIth question: ‘“ What 
comfort doth the ‘resurrection of the body’ afford thee? 
That not only my soul, after this life, shall be immediately 
taken up to Christ, its head, but also that this my body, being 
raised by the power of Christ, shall be reunited, with my soul, 
and made like unto the glorious body of Christ.” 

The comments of divines are various and conflicting, in re- 
gard to what “the last day” signifies, or as to the signifi- 
cance of “the last trump.” The believer can only safely rely 
on the sayings of the gospel record and leave all vain conjec- 
tures to sustain themselves so far as these are outside of the 
former. That the remarkable declaration of the Lord concern- 
ing the hour coming, when the dead shall hear the Son of God, 
cannot be interpreted as a proof of a far-distant rising, since 
He also says, that “ it now is.” The only saying which really 
seems to connect the resurrection with the end of the world is 
the phrase concerning “ the last trump.” 

It has been wisely said that the best mode by which we may 
abolish an objectional law is to enforce it. In the same way may 
we rid ourselves, too, of the sense of the letter-meaning “ which 
killeth,” or of the severe literalness of a Scripture saying, by 
holding it closely down to its primary signification. In this 
manner the allegorical and figurative meaning suggests itself 
most naturally, e.g., we see most quickly that Christ is 
not a “‘ Vine” or a “Door” or a “Way” by conceiving of 
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Him for a moment under one of these objects, taken narrowly 
and primarily, as the several terms indicate; and likewise, in 
what sense He is truly every one and all these. And if we 
now conceive of a “trumpet” such as men play on, of a 
material instrument of this order, be it of gold, silver, or any 
precious stuff even, we at once see that such is not likely the 
inner sense of the Apostle’s mind. It seems becoming enough 
in Angelo’s picture of the Judgment-Day, but as an exponent 
of a spiritual truth we naturally incline to the figurative sense, 
as something far mcre real and expressive. We unanimously 
reject the materialized “‘ trump ”’ of the Apostle, as an instru- 
ment of the Archangel, as hardly in accordance with the fit- 
ness of things. We are ready rather to interpret the 
“trumpet” in the light of the saintly days of yore, when 
prophets and servants of Jehovah heard a trumpet, in every 
revolution, popular commotion, natural phenomenon, calamity, 
whether local or general. Such an interpretation or rendering 
of a marked incident more naturally suggests a “ trumpet” of 
God, a calling of Jehovah through His ministering angels. 
The last sound of a tumultuous world, falling upon the soul of 
the believer just before he enters upon his “ everlasting rest,” 
is verily as the blast of a trump on his expiring ear. And 
such voices from heaven are falling on national aud individual 
ears in the history of men, nations and the world, warning 
them of the new epochs that stand at the door, and are ordered 
to awaken them severally to prepare for the things which must 
shortly come to pass. Presently the “change” comes, as “‘ in 
@ moment,” it may be, by the rumbling earthquake, a deluging 
eruption, a gaunt famine; or it may come by a fit of apoplexy 
or some other form of sudden death. Thus, “in the twinkling 
of an eye” is the veil of mortality rent asunder, and the Lord 
is at hand. Nor can this construction be deemed far-fetched, 
since the pulpit is ever ready to render all the recurring visita- 
tions upon men and families as just such forerunners and calls 
of God to men to repent and set their houses in order, to meet 
their God. Surely, so common a practice may not be regarded 
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as hyperbolic or metaphorical eloquence. We must then 


take this interpretation of the “ trumpet ” as but another evi- . 


dence of the fact that the Christian consciousness is more in- 
stinctively correct than the logic of the professor. And yet 
there does attach a peculiar reverence to those forms in which 
our friends tabernacled but a moment before their departure. 
Those “remains” are singularly sacred. The eloquence of 
the cemetery is very p&thetic and demonstrative in this direc- 
tion. As witnesses of the fact that they had been, their 
tenantless bodies possess a value which the heart with its pro- 
found affections can alone fathom. With the earthly state 
which they have just left we associate all “ remains’’ most 
intimately. But, in spite of, and directly contrary to, this 
feeling of reverence which we cherish so tenderly for those life- 
Jess forms, we also wish to hide them from view,—to bury, or 
reduce them to ashes. We naturally and instinctively loathe 
the mummy, and cannot persuade the race to preserve those 
forms. 

Why this conflict, this contradiction of feelings? It is because 
we cannot bring ourselves any longer to associate our departed 
friends with their former houses of clay. Their personalities, 
having now forsaken the state and forms of mortality, and 
having entered upon a state of immortality, we are persuaded 
must now also have put on bodies of like kind. We have it in 
our hearts whether we can or cannot bring it into our minds, 
that their personality and immortality are no longer connected 
with mortal “ remains,” and that their higher state demands a 
“ spiritual body,” of which the “ natural body” is but a type 
and prophecy. A body we will and must associate with the 
conception of a person or being in our hearts and minds; but 
that body which lies before us, deserted and cast aside by them, 
we deem altogether unworthy to be identified therewith. 
Hence, the inclination to bury it overrules our tenderest affec- 
tion for them. The conviction that those “who die in the 
Lord” are as their Lord is deeply seated; we “touch and 
handle” them, as the Lord and Exemplar of our human-risen 
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life challenged His doubting Disciples to do, that they might 
convince themselves that He was not a shade or shadow, and 
realize a like conviction in reference to our own immortal ones. 
The phrase “disembodied spirit”’ may prove a satisfactory 
one during a cold dissertation; but at the side of a departed 
Christian we cannot grasp it in the whole range of a believing 
consciousness, as little as we meet with it in the pages of the 
gospel. It is then that we find the inspired record to be in- 
deed “inspired,” since it so admirably and consolingly answers 
to the wants of the human heart. It becomes the spring of 
iving water to all; to the professor, no less than to the bed- 
ridden woman. The region beyond the grave was very appro- 
priately denominated “ Hades” by the ancients. If its primi- 
tive signification be held fast, both by the few and the many, 
it is a proper term still, and will most loudly express the 
nature of the state and place which joins our present world,— 
“A” and “ Eidoo,” the unseen or invisible. It is the world 
that is not seen by mortal eyes. 

Its secondary and popular meaning, however, is hardly 
proper in our gospel age. Why must we still speak of “a 
formless, undiscovered, vague, dark and void world” as ‘‘ the 
bourne whence no traveler has returned,” now that Christ has 
risen and “ brought life and immortality to light’’? The res- 
urrection of the Son of God has relieved the gospel age from 
such a dreary sense of “the Great Beyond,” and would have 
the believer no longer to conceive of it as an unknown state 
and place, as a condition of shades and shadows. The Chris- 
tian is, in this respect as well as in every other sense, in advance 
of the Pagan and the pious Jew, and needs no longer to use 
the nomenclature of ante-gospel times. It is for us either 
“‘ Heaven,” a state rendered blessed through the knowledge 
and presence of God, or a “ Hell,” a state of absence from 
God. And since both the states, that of happiness and misery, 
are conceivable in this world and in all worlds which the gos- 
pel and science lay open for us, it is wholly superfluous to con- 
struct a still further economy in our spiritual geography, of 
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which neither faith nor knowledge tells us. A “Hades” in a 
Christian age is rather the creature of a religious fancy, a 
pious fiction, than a world marked on the gospel chart. Very 
little reporting of that invisible world is there in the sacred 
writings ; they furnish us no descriptive gazetteer of the world 
to come ; but all the instances which they do record concern- 
ing the denizens of it, all the “ manifestations” of the dead, 
such as the risen saints, Moses and Elias, and the Lord Him- 
self, all these militate against the theory of a state of ‘ disem- 
bodied spirits,” in which the Christian dead tarry until a far- 
distant day dawns. Hades as a Sheol, and Hades as a 
Gehenna, as well as the Grave and Hell, are no more to con- 
front the saint in Christ. His triumphant shout is: ‘‘ Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O Death, where is thy sting? O 
Grave, where is thy victory? . . . But thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ!” 

It is a consolation to know, in an age of faith, that all our 
Prayers and Creeds are far more in accordance with the Holy 
Scriptures concerning the blessed dead than the theories of 
our learned and unlearned divines, And to the former body 
of decretals we all resort at last, the metapbysician and the 
peasant alike. 


Nore.—It is somewhat unfortunate for those who devote themselves tothe 
teachings of Revelation, concerning the doctrine of the Resurrection,that they 
should be counted, whether they will or not, with the followers of Swedenborg, 
who is popularly considered the founder of that school of thought. Though 
the doctrine had been maintained by many before him, in far more weighty 
words; though many conceive of the doctrine, who have never studied his 
writings; though they repudiate his maniacal positions,—these coasidera- 
tions are not taken into account at all; they are held to be Swedenbor- 
gians. The prejudice which such identification of thought with him engen- 
ders is calculated to do much mischief, since it loads down the truth with 
his errors and defects. We are not conscious of being under any personal 
obligations to his writings, but do think that he has presented many truths 
of Revelation in a perverted light, and accordingly disclaim any allegiance 
which his opponents would force upon us, and which some think as perfectly 
natural. It is necessary to make this assertion of independence, we are 
sure, for more than one reason. Systems of thought have been, unfortunately 
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too much dominated by this or that man, who may have appropriated 
the intellectual force of his age, and thus despotically constrained the faith 
of his own and following generations. Such an authority lies as an incubus 
on others, since his errors and faults are to be considered as sacred and in- 
fallible as the truths which he has brought to light. He is an idol for a 
time. All intellectual effort is expected to fall down and worship before 
him. And the sooner he is overthrown, the better. 

Whoever believes sincerely inthe doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
body as taught by the Apostle Paul, which all Christians profess to do, 
must, indeed, experience some difficulty in conceiving the immortality of the 
the soul apart from that of the body; for, if the Apostle’s preaching and 
the Christian’s faith be not vain, and the body do rise again, then it may be 
presumed that the soul and it will share a common immortality, as they 
have shared a common mortality. As we read his writings, St. Paul 
teaches a material body as an essential to the life to come, regardless of the 
opinion of Swedenborg. 
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Turd Sunday in Advent: Gospel for the day, Matt. 11: 2-10, 


“Now when John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two 
of his disciples, and said unto Him, Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another? Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and show John 
again those things which ye do see and hear. The blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them. And blessed is 
he whosoever skall not be offended in me. And as they departed, Jesus 
began to say to the multitudes concerning John, What went ye out into the 
wilderness to see? A reed shaken with the wind? But what went ye out 
for to see? A man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, they that wear soft 
clothing are in kings’ houses. But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? 
Yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet. For this is he, of whom it 
13 written, Behold, J send my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare 
thy way before thee.” ‘ 

Frequently when we approach places of unusual interest, 
whether in the natural world, the literary, or religious, we find 
them surrounded by large numbers of persons who are either a 
very great hindrance to usor a very great assistance. Having 
viewed the object, or studied the subject, from different points 
of observation, they receive different impressions, form differ- 
ent opinions, and the consequence is often a conflict, a clash- 
ing of ideas, and a war of words. Who would undertake to 
harmonize the opinions of men in regard to the great temple of 
science? Who would undertake to reconcile the opposite and 
conflicting views of men, in the religious world, of the Person 
of Christ and the great realities of the Christian religion ? 
Such conflict and agitation, especially amongst leading inter 
preters of the truth, are a gteat discouragement and hindrance. 
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Yet that should not be the case. If men’s opinions do differ, 
as for instance in our common protestantism, in regard to the 
grand temple of Christianity, as an objective reality, that very 
difference, the earnest discussion, yea, the veriest contradic- 
tions are a proof that the reality is there. 

In this case it is best for us to press through the crowd, 
come near the great building, walk around it and examine for 
ourselves: yea, better still, to enter the temple and behold its 
inner glories in its own light. A certain divinity within us, 
the Holy Spirit, will lead us into all truth, and will enable us 
to behold its wonders and the beauties of its holiness. But in 
the large crowd we meet on the outside we may see a brother- 
hood, the church fathers, and a long line of men extending 
through the ages, from their day to the present. ‘Their views 
of what they have seen vary, and vary greatly, but the variety, 
like that of nature, is a diversity in unity. There is no actual 
conflict, no unpleasant strife. There is a wonderful order of 
religious life, and the views of these great men are complement- 
al to each other, evidently reflecting the light from the same 
sun. These great and good men are stars in the firmament of 
the new creation, whose bright-shining light turns the mind’s 
eye to the cloudless sun of righteousness that has arisen upon 
us with healing in his beams. For the lives of the martyrs, 
confessors and the good of all ages, we cannot be too grateful, 
Especially would we express our grateful acknowledgments 
for the help they have given us in our efforts to come to 
the interior truth of the interesting Gospel of the day. 

We have here a question: “ Art thou the coming one ?”—the 
advent answer, and finally its explanation for the Christian 
faith. 

I. The question is from John the Baptist, of whom the Sa- 
viour testified: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, among them that are 
born of women there hath not risen a greater than he.” O, 
what a testimony to come from the Saviour of the world! He 
knows all men, and is an infallible judge of character. It 
shows that whatever is good and praiseworthy in us He will 
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not fail to notice and to honor, It is a great blessing for a 
man of real worth to have the confidence and esteem of his fel- 
low men ; but when their good opinion reflects the mind of God, 
the honor is real, and is of more value than riches, or even life 
itself. This comparison of John with the great men who pre- 
ceded him, naturally turns our minds to Abraham, to Moses, 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah and Isaiah, “men, who in 
their respective classes of talent and character, have no equals 
in history.” But of them, and all others up to that time, the 
Saviour says, there had not risen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist. As eloquently said (Dr. N. Adams), “he might not, per- 
haps, write such lyrics as David, or utter such strains of finished 
eloquence as Isaiah, or possess the quick sagacity of Solomon ; 
but taking him altogether the Saviour says he never had his 
superior amongst men.”” He had not the weaknesses of his 
predecessors. We do not read that, in a single instance “he 
spake unadvisedly with his lips,” or that he became too fond of 
(forbidden) society, or that he had occasion to repent of any 
flagrant crime. In these respects his character was without 
stain. 

He stood in the same family line with the Lord Himself. His 
mother was Elizabeth, the cousin of Mary, and his father was 
Zacharias, a priest, of the course of Abia. As the Saviour 
grew in stature, in wisdom and in favour with men, so this 
“child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the desert 
until his showing unto Israel.” Wonderful indeed is the influ- 
ence of nature in the formation of character, and in giving it 
vigor and strength. Such sturdy oaks as are found in the 
forest do not grow in the parks or lanes of cities. Natural life, 
whatever its kind, is always more healthy and vigorous than 
are artificial growths. Hence the sacred biographies of strong 
men have much in them of solitude, and deserts and caves. 
Abraham goes from home, and is a sojourner and pilgrim in a 
strange land. “Thus his faith grew by living alone with God.” 
Jacob is alone and sleeps in a field all night, when favored with 
the vision that decides his whole future life. Moses is a shep- 
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herd; he leads his flock to the further side of the desert, and 
there he comes to Horeb and sees the burning bush. Elijah 
was the son of the desert. ‘* David,” we are told, “had great 
experience of caves, and dens and holes in the rock.” “ Da- 
vid’s Son and Lord” must be driven into the wilderness, there 
to be tempted, and to be with wild beasts, as a preparation for 
his public ministry. John, the forerunner of Christ, lived in 
the wilds of Judea, on the locust and wild honey, “covered 
with the shaggy cloth of the camel’s hair, his waist girded by 
no belt from Tyre, or scarf from Persia, but with a leathern 
thong.” From the time of his early youth till he was nearly 
thirty years of age he lived in the desert, not as a hermit, for 
there were some houses interspersed, “ his courage nurtured by 
darkness and storms, perhaps by conflicts with wild beasts, and 
by the solemn awe with which solitude and stillness sometimes 
oppress the bravest spirit.” 

Strong physically, intellectually, and in consequence of a rug- 
ged, solitary life, strong in faith and the spirit of prayer— 
mighty in the Scriptures, which he was doubtless taught in his 
youth, and which he studied day after day—strong in the con- 
sciousness thus developed within him that he is the one singled 
out by the Prophets, especially Malachi and Isaiah, as “ the 
messenger who should go before the face of the Lord,” he 
goes forth the mightiest herald of the truth that the world had 
ever heard. And he has more seals to his ministry than had 
even Elijah his prototype. “ All men,” we are told, “came 
to him,” among them even the scribes and the Pharisees. All 
classes repent, believe and are baptized. And so great is his 
influence in a short time, that all classes are ready to receive 
him as the promised Messiah. ‘Art thou the Christ?” they 
said to him. “Art thou that Prophet.’’ His popularity had 
reached its full flood tide. But he is a true witness and a true 
friend of the Christ whose Messianic character he would have 
all acknowledge. He came to him also to be baptized, and the 
Spirit revealed it unto him clearly, fully, by a sign and a direct 
voice from heaven that Tats 1s He. Conscious that the king 
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of the kingdom of heaven is at hand, has come and is here, his 
joy is full. Hence when his disciples spoke to him about his 
subsequent waning popularity, and about the people going 
after Him to whom he had borne witness, he touchingly said: 
“‘He that hath the bride is the bridegroom; but the friend of 
the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly 
because of the bridegroom’s voice. This my joy therefore is 
fulfilled.” Seeing Jesus pass by, he says to his disciples; 
“Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world.” ©, how great indeed is John in the abnegation of 
self, and his own baptism in the love of Jesus! But the morn- 
ing star grows pale because the sunisup. Owing to the bright- 
ness of his light the stars of the firmament are now out of view. 
John is now imprisoned in the fortress of Macherus, in Perea, 
by the wicked Herod of Antipas, there to end his life on 
earth, and there to seal his ministry with his own martyr 
blood. 

John the Baptist in prison! What a trial of faith and of 
patience! Hear his soliloquy and its melancholy echo as it 
cemes from the prison cells of persons of every age and place, who 
suffer sore trials and temptations of any kind for righteousness 
sake. How long shall the wicked triumph? How long shall the 
righteous be oppressed? Has the bridegroom forgotten his 
friend who went before his face and introduced him to his 
bride? Is He, to whom I bore testimony. the true Messiah, or 
might I not after all have been mistaken? That Spirit that I 
saw descending upon Him to anoint Him to the threefold 
office of prophet, priest and king—and that voice that I heard 
from heaven saying: this is my beloved Son, hear ye Him; 
might not that have been an illusion? If He be the Christ why 
does He not at once overcome the opposition that is arrayed 
against Him? Why does He not send the promised baptism of 
fire upon the enemies of God and of truth? Why does He 
spend so much time with publicans and sinners? Why is He 
so slow in His movements, and why does His kingdom not 
come? Why is He at this very time making His advent 
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through Galilee in a way prepared by messengers of His own, 
visiting their cities as though His way were not prepared by 
the true Messenger whom God had sent before Him. Through 
my disciples I have heard what is going on. Yet, I would be- 
lieve, God help my unbelief. I will send through these, my 
disciples, and ask Him: “art thou the Coming One, or shall we 
look for another ?” 

That large and respectable class of interpreters who think 
that John did this to have the faith of his disciples strength- 
ened, and that he himself was in no danger of becoming of- 
fended at Christ, forget that the law of a godly life involves 
trial, temptation and suffering. Christ was tempted, and the 
servant is not greater than his Lord. His people of all ages 
have been tempted, and it would be strange indeed if John 
were an exception to the rule that has no exceptions. The 
strongest oak may be shaken by the storm. The question here 
asked by John through his disciples, therefore, is that of a 
trembling, wavering faith, which needs to be strengthened. 

II. How full and complete the answer. How forcibly we 
are reminded by it that Christianity meets every conceivable 
want of human nature: “Go and report to John those things 
which ye do hear and see: The blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up and the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them. And blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended at 
me.” This was also foretold by the prophets. It is a note- 
worthy fact, according to St. Luke (vii. 21,) that in the very 
same hour during which these disciples that were sent by John 
were with Jesus, “He cured many of their infirmities, and 
plagues and evil spirits, and unto many that were blind he gave 
sight.” 

That is the advent reality itself which these witnesses saw, 
and this they are told to report. Vastly more satisfactory is 
this answer than a mere verbal “ yea, I am the one that is to 
come.” As truly said (by another) if John’s question had been 
ae by a “tyes,” it could not have been satisfactory, be- 
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cause the answer would then have turned on veracity, and left 
as much room for doubt as there was before. But the answer 
which Jesus gave was the fact itself, bearing its own divinity, 
to be for John a permanent and real ground of faith.” 

It is of great importance for us, practically, to keep in mind 
the distinction between Christianity as an objective reality, and 
the views and opinions that men may entertain in regard to it. 
As intimated before, such views may be correct, and may assist 
us greatly in our effort to apprehend that by which we are ap- 
prehended. Yet, that assistance, whether in the form of teach- 
ing, of prayer or of testimony, cannot of itself bring us into 
living union and communion with God. If we are with 
John in the dark prison, if we are suffering wrong at the hands 
of our fellow men, if clouds and darkness are around and 
about us, yea, if life itself is threatened, the executioner stand- 
ng ready to behead us, it will not likely reconcile us to our 
condition and to our fate to receive the intelligence merely 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, and that we need not 
look for another. If the Lord Himself send us word to that 
effect, which He actually does through persons who are con- 
stantly talking about Him, and writing learnedly about Him, 
yet that word does not take away the gloom from the cham- 
bers of our inner being, nor from the prison, much less does it 
illumine our pathway to the abode of the dead. That of 
itself gives us no faith, it inspires no hope. In that case the 
question is ever returning to us for an answer: is it true? 
And there is no rest or peace for the troubled soul. In that 
view the advent fact, or Christianity, which is the same thing, 
resolves itself into mere doctrine, a mere question of veracity, 
and loses entirely its saving power. But when apprehended as 
a divine human fact authenticating its reality by the develop- 
ment of its own powers, the case is entirely different. It then 
indeed becomes a real and permanent ground of faith. We 
propose to illustrate. We are all aware of the different views 
entertained of civil government; some maintaining that it has 
no real objective power, or in other words, that it is just what 
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the people make it. The whole conception resolves itself into 
a sort of political expediency. Any one can see that according 
to such view the state depends entirely upon the popular will 
for its existence: that it has no power in itself to bind the peo- 
ple together as a community, much less has it power to 
bind them to God as the sovereign of the universe. Others 
hold what God’s word declares to be a fact, namely, that the 
State is a power ordained of God, that it is the necessary con- 
dition of human society; then it has a real divine power, “ it 
carries with it its own divinity,” and is a real ground of good 
citizenship. Would to God the people of our country had this 
idea so as to realize its import. In that case the family is the 
state in its beginning: here the child is first apprehended, is 
moulded, trained, educated, by an authority not in itself, but 
in its parents, which is divine in its origin, and has all the 
solemnity of the divine sanction. Next the apprehending pow- 
er takes hold of the child in the complex form of the country’s 
system of education. It is sent to school, placed under tutors, 
always under an authority and a moulding influence that are 
above and beyond itself. That authority and influence to be 
really effectual and healthful must be grounded in the divine. 
If not grounded there the child must feel that it is grounded in 
the evil and evil one, and unless there be good counteracting 
influences, to the evil one he will go. 

The dream of children is that, when the period of their pupil- 
age shall have terminated, then they shall be free as the birds 
of the air from restraint. But when the period of manhood 
comes they find that their only freedom is in the law of the 
national life. This is at hand: it is the apprehending power, 
the law and order of society ordained of God, and from that 
there is no escape. They are apprehended by the state organiza- 
tion as a divine power; and this for every person is as said, 
the only true ground of good citizenship. It makes the citizen : 
he does not make it. In that way the divine comes to us in the 
sphere of our natural life. Precisely in the same way is Chris- 
tianity the only true and absolute religion. It is the actual com- 
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ing of the divine in the human: and it authenticates itself as 
real and true, in the form of a new creating, or, redeeming power. 
The Messianic character of our Lord is not merely proven by the 
signs and wonders that He wrought while on earth in an outward 
way, as many learned writers have labored to show; He is the 
absolute wonder, and the advent is this wonder repeating itself 
historically, in the giving of sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, strength to the weak, health to the diseased, life to the dead, 
and to the poor the blessed Gospel. We are not certain that 
this even quite reaches the true idea. ‘* Report to John those 
things which ye do hear and see;” “The blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk,” Xe. 

Here we have the inner meaning of the wonderful answer 
to John’s question. The advent, the coming of the divine 
in the human is the seeing of those who were blind, the very 
tearing of the deaf, the walking of the lame; it is the perfect 
cure of the leprosy and all manner of disease; it is the resurrec- 
tion and the life: it is the Gospel preached to the poor. It is 
our poor fallen humanity created anew: It is Christ, “‘ who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and 
complete redemption.” 

Human nature dead in sin, and in the state of the dead under 
ground, alive in Christ, throwing off more and more the body 
of its death, the disease of sin, living, walking, hearing, seeing, 
that is the great advent fact, carrying with it the overwhelming 
evidence of its own divinity, and is a permanent ground of 
Christian faith for alltime. Are there anyreaders of a fearful 
heart ? do they tremble? is their faith weak ? We say to them: 
behold the advent of our Lord, not only in Judea, but in all 
Christian lands. See Him in His own church walking amidst the 
golden candle-sticks, see Him give to his people the word of life, 
the bread of heaven, and the water of life. See Him formed in 
them the hope of glory: See Him as the light of their minds, 
the joy of their hearts, and their consolation in times of adver- 
sity. See Him go with them through the dark valley of death, 
and illumine their pathway to the realms of endless life. 
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We can behold the Lord’s coming in Christian governments, 
in their legislative enactments, establishing homes for the poor, 
asylums for the deaf and dumb, and blind. See the advent in 
the many charitable institutions throughdut Christendom as 
well: all to ameliorate the condition of mankind: all to bless 
and to make happy. The Christ life, we say in a word, in its 
development in the church, and through that overcoming the 
evil that is in the world, Christianizing, and civilizing nations» 
families and individuals, making them good and preparing them 
for the higher life in the world to come, that is the blessed ad- 
vent fact that should quiet all fear and remove doubt. 

It was this that strengthened John’s faith, when it was 
brought home to his consciousness, and saved him from the 
danger of becoming offended at his Lord. And this furnishes 
also, 

III. The ground upon which our Lord vindicated His charac- 
ter, over against the public sentiment which had turned against 
Him. In order that John’s weakness might more clearly be 
seen, we took occasion before to contrast it with his former 
greatness and strength. From that comparison, made we 
think, in the way indicated by the words of our Saviour when He 
spoke of the Baptist’s greatness, it is quite evident that His 
superiority was conditioned more by natural endowment, rigid 
discipline, the study of the Messianic prophecies, and a faith in a 
kingdom whose powers are to be revealed in this world, than it 
was by a faith in the kingdom of grace, which is but the germ 
of the kingdom of glory. He had the faith of a prophet, yea of 
all the prophets: he had their inspiration and a full and well- 
defined conviction of his special calling as the foretold Messen- 
ger who is to prepare the way of the Lord: he had the holy 
fire of Elijah to preach repentance, to rebuke sin, and to threa- 
ten the wicked with the baptism of fire. In these respects he 
was strong, and great. 

But when his mission was accomplished, when there came a 
cloud between him and the newly risen Sun, when he is unjustly 
and hopelessly imprisoned, he has not yet sufficient grace, 
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in the form of faith and patience, to endure that awful tral. 
To die, to go as a prophet and messenger to the spirit world, 
that requires a renewal of faith and of strength. 

In the way indicated that renewal came in its full measure. 
Without it, we think, the Lord could not fully vindicate his 
character as firm and stable ; but with it there is no resemblance 
between John and a reed shaken by the wind, and no likeness 
between him and those who wear soft raiment. Hence the 
question addressed to the multitudes concerning John: ‘* What 
went ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed shaken by the 
wind? What then went ye out for to see? A man clothed in 
soft raiment ? Behold they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ 
houses. But what went ye out tosee ? A prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and more than a prophet. For this is he, of whom 
it is written, Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, 
which shall prepare thy way before thee.” 

Now we see that the faith of John, being furnished with its 
proper contents, so identifies him and his cause with Christ, the 
coming one, that the law of the kingdom at hand is the law of 
his life. That involves suffering, trial, suffering even unto 
death. That was also foretold by the prophets. Suffering hu- 
manity is to be relieved by suffering: death is to be overcome 
by death; a man can only find his life by losing it. ‘“ Now I 
understand it,” says John, ‘‘asI never did before.” ‘I infer 
from the prophecies quoted by my Lord, and others also, that 
He too must suffer and die: I see in the signs of the present 
times, in the organized opposition against Him, that the time is 
not far distant when His soul shall be made an offering for sin: 
I see, that the Lamb that is to take away the sin of the world is to 
be slain. I see too that to the poor every where, the poor Gentiles 
even, are to have the Gospel preached to them; time will be re- 
quired for that. Yes, I remember, the Gentiles are to be 
brought in, not by the conquest of carnal weapons, but by the 
peaceful reign of the Prince of peace. All well: that kingdom 
that will extend from shore to shore, and from the river unto 
the end of the earth, blessing all classes of people on this globe, 
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will also extend its powers, and blessings into the future world 
as far as humanity may reach. Lord Jesus, I realize that suf- 
fering, and death, and eternal life are also advent ; here too I go 
before thee: Thy will be done, not mine. If Thou wilt go 
with me through the dark valley, I will not fear what man may 
do unto me; though my death be near, O Lord, that will be Thy 
blessed advent to me. Thus, in faith, in life, and love, John 
is one with Christ. He is as dear to Him as the apple of his 
own eye. This is His own explanation evidently implied, of the 
vindication of His character. Not only by words does our Lord 
vindicate His faithful messengers, faithful watchmen upon the 
walls of Zion, true ministers of the word, preachers of the Gos- 
pel; but also in very deed. He is with them in their suffer- 
ings and trials: He honors them in their deaths, and will own 
them as His in the last day, before His Father, and all the 
holy angels. 

The same applies to Christians generally. In a certain 
sense they are all messengers sent to prepare the way of the 
Lord. All prophets foretelling his advent. All their words 
and deeds spoken and done in the Lord’s name, He will own 
and reward before men, in the presence of the angels, and the 
father in the Great Judgment Day. The Lord grant that we 
may own and confess Him in this world, so that he may own 
us, both in this world, and that which is to come. This is our 
only comfort in life and death that we belong to Him. Amen. 











VIII. 
REDEMPTION IN CHRIST UNIVERSAL. 
BY REV. SAMUEL Z. BEAM. 


AN attempt will be made, in the following pages, to show 
that, Redemption is universal. It will be shown: 

1, From the nature of the divine trinity, in harmony with 
which all things are created ; and from the perfect completeness 
with which God does His work; 2. From the teachings of holy 
scripture; and 3. From the nature of the person of Christ. 

1. Unity in manifoldness appears in the revelation of the 
Deity, and is exhibited in all the works of His hand. God is 
one, in nature and essence; yet He reveals Himself in the three- 
fold character of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The three 
Hypostases in thé Godhead, together constitute the one eternal, 
unlimited, universal fountain and source of all being. Absolute, 
rigid, abstract unity, separated and distinguished from mani- 
foldness, does not exist either in God, or creation, in eternity 
orin time. To conceive of God as absolute unity, is to think 
of a being inhabiting the immeasurable solitudes of the eternity, 
previous to the existence of time in cold and cheerless loneli- 
ness. In such lonely condition there was none to love or be 
loved; and the deepest, noblest attribute of the divine nature 
could have had no object upon which to exercise itself. But as 
God is love, His very nature demands an object to love. Asa 
single person, He could have taken little pleasure in His own 
love, since there could have been no reciprocation. The only 
pleasure in the exercise of love, is that the object loved can 
appreciate and requite the affection bestowed. If the Godhead 
were an absolute unity therefore, there would seem to be an 
imperfection in His nature. He would not be complete in 
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Himselt, and one of the essential qualities of the divine nature 
would be wanting. For this reason there must be two persons 
in the divine nature. But this would be duality without unity. 
There must be a third person to form a link, or medium of 
communication between the other two. A perfect unity bas its 
completeness only in trinity. This is, of course, a mystery. 
But it is a mystery that seems to harmonize with the demand 
of the human mind. Men can scarcely conceive of (tod in any 
other light than that of a divine triad. Absolute, unmixed 
unity does not satisfy the mind. It is as abhorrent to the 
mind as vacuity is to nature. The mind can not rest in this 
idea, and we find it reaching out for something more complete, 
and more congenial to its own nature. This appears in the 
history of pagan religions. They, indeed, overdo the matter, 
by their multiplicity of gods. But the underlying principle of 
all religions, at least among civilized peoples, is that of unity 
in the Godhead, modified by that of triplicity. That is, all 
religions had for their foundation the original idea of one God, 
but all soon developed either the threefold, or the manifold, 
Judaism was founded on Monotheism, but they were never 
satisfied with it, and as all know, the Old Testament affords 
grounds for the doctrine of the Trinity in the names of God, 
as well as in the plural form of Elohim. 

The same is true of Brahmanism. First Brahma, the self- 
existent one, was worshiped. But the worshipers needed or 
desired something more than one God. Hence Vishnu and Siva 
were invented, to supply the demand. Here, of course, is no 
trinity. But the original God has been multiplied into three. 

We find the same thing in the old Greek and Roman relig- 
ions. First they had Chronos, or Saturn, the father and 
source of all. He was originally the one sole ruler of the 
world. But men demanded more than one God. So Jupiter 
dethrones Saturn, and divides the government of the universe 
with his two brothers, Neptune and Pluto. Here is the triad 
of the Greeks and Romans. Of course, they ran to excess and 
filled heaven and earth with little gods, but all were subordinate 
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to the three. All this simply shows that there is a demand in 
the nature of man for an object of worship that is not an abso- 
lute unit. This demand is met and fully satisfied by the trinity 
revealed in Holy Scripture. 

This triplicity in the Creator has its counterpart in what we 
may call the manifoldness of the creature. And, as in the 
Godhead, unity attains completeness and perfectness in trinity, 
so in all parts of this vast creation the attentive observer 
beholds unity developing into multiplicity. 

There is no rigid sameness exhibited anywhere, but the 
general idea of “many out of one’’ appears prominent throagh- 
out the universe. Each system in the planetary and siderial 
heavens has its center about which all its attendants revolve, 
aud from which, some astronomers say, they were evolved. 
And, we may say, the great universal center is a unit, and all 
worlds and systems of worlds revolve round it, as their common 
center, and unity in manifoldness characterizes the whole. 

But confining our observations to our earth, we there per- 
ceive the same principle underlying the several kingdoms of 
nature, and developing itself in the different orders constituting 
those kingdoms. We trace it in the mineral kingdom. In the 
term substance, or matter, we include all the elementary sub- 
stances of the earth. In this we have the one great storehouse, 
out of which all mineral formations are drawn. By laws 
peculiarly adapted for the purpose, matter is separated into 
its elements, and combined in different proportions, to form 
all the different minerals, which constitute the body of the 
earth. All organic and inorganic substances are derived, or 
developed from matter, and so all the manifold diversities of 
nature have been formed out of this one substance. We find 
the same principle, at every step in the ascending scale of 
earthly being. In the vegetable kingdom, the one general 
principle of vegetable life pervades the whole. Protoplasm is 
the one principle out of which all varieties grow; yet, how 
many varieties of beautiful forms delight the eye of the observer. 
Plants are found to be divided also into genera which again 
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are developed into species and individuals, each with its own 
seed bearing fruit after its own kind. Each family or genus 
preserves its own type and each species its own individual 
peculiarities: and all these manifold varieties, in all their 
multiplied beauties, work together in the unfolding of the one 
general principle of plant life. 

When we come to consider the animal kingdom the same 
thought will readily become apparent. The birds of the air, 
the animals of the earth, and the fishes of the sea, have each a 
life of their own. Each brings forth after its kind, and each 
preserves its character and habits. And however great the 
multiplicity in numbers they all have grown from the original 
units of their kind. So that out of each single unit of animal 
life has come a multitude of individuals of the same kind as the 
parent. By the law of reproduction, therefore, the air, the 
earth, and the sea are filled with innumerable inhabitants 
derived from original units. 

What holds true in nature, in its different orders, in this 
respect, comes out with still greater prominence and force in 
the life of man. Mankind is one. All the races and individuals 
are animated by a common life, and joined together in a com- 
mon nature. And, though nations, races, and tribes are now 
so diversified, that in many particulars, they seem to have lost 
sight of their common origin, yet there exist many evidences to 
show that all have descended from a common stock. This ap- 
pears in universal history. Human hopes, ambitions, and 
aspirations are the same in all. Reason, that divine principle, 
that raises man above the lower orders of nature, exists in all 
alike, and works in the same way in all though more highly 
cultivated and refined in some, than in others. Whoever, 
therefore, studies the nature of man, must see the same unity 
in manifoldness in him (though in a higher sense) that appears 
in the lower orders of nature. 

This principle, running through all orders of creation, is in 
perfect harmony with a similar principle which existed before 
in the nature of the Creator: and it proves that whatever God 
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does is in harmony with His own nature. In Him unity in 
trinity is an immanent principle or law, by which the symmetry 
and perfection of the divine nature are secured ; and by which, 
in the vast solitudes of eternity, that cheerless loneliness, which 
absolute unity must have created, was rendered impossible, and 
by means of which also God has an object worthy of His love. 
In harmony with this immanent law of His being, He created 
a world, and in all the diversified elements of life, with which 
that world is animated, the principle of unity multiplied is dis- 
played. Especially in man, who was created in the image, and 
after the likeness of God, was this divine principle carried out. 
Unity in manifoldness constitutes perfection, completeness or 
wholeness. Unity alone, is incomplete. Multiplicity alone, is 
incoherent. But combined, they are perfection. Now as this is 
the character of God, what He creates, is perfect, whole, com- 
plete. And applying this principle to the work of the new 
creation in Christ, it may be expected that this work will be 
as complete and whole as any of His works in the physical 
world. The new creation is designed to restore the loss in- 
curred by the fall. The race of man fell, and started out on a 
course of development, which threatened to destroy the unity 
of mankind, by the disintegrating and disorganizing power of 
sin. Such a process of development sunders man from the 
source of his life in God, from friendly fellowship with his 
brother man, disorganizes nature itself, and entails untold 
misery and wretchedness upon men, in time and in eternity. © 
But God, in His infinite wisdom and love, was prepared for 
the emergency. His work was marred, but He was prepared to 
restore it. He will heal the breach, raise up the fallen, and 
restore the broken unity. And since, as we have seen, all His 
acts in nature, are perfect and complete, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that in this work of restoration the same perfectness and 
completeness will appear. For in this work there is a specia] 
opportunity to display the perfection and glory of His own 
nature as this inheres in the unity in trinity. For while the 
redemption of mankind has its source and cause in the per- 
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fection of divine love, it has its possibility, in the divine per- 
fection of the trinity, and in the unity of the human race. In 
the one God there are three persons; therefore there can be 
one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. 
The unity of the human race affords a point of contact where 
the Son of God can unite Himself with the race, and, in the 
capacity of the second Adam, become its head; and so in His 
own person, reunite man to the source of His life. Having 
mediated the work of the old creation, He now by the incar- 
nation places Himself in such relation to man, as to mediate a 
new spiritual creation, in which restoration is to be secured. 
And if, in the work of redemption, He carries out the same 
principle that ruled in the creation, He must, in the nature of 
the case, redeem mankind in the totality of the race; and hence 
it will follow that * Redemption in Christ is universal.” 
Viewing God in the light now presented, it does not seem 
reasonable to suppose that redemption can be limited in any 
sense, so far as His purpose and work are concerned. Redemp- 
tion is undoubtedly a work of sovereign grace, but it is difficul ¢ 
to conceive how it can be arbitrarily limited to a few chosen 
persons, elected to salvation from all eternity, while all the rest 
of mankind are left to perish in sin, and excluded from salva- 
tion by the special purpose of God. A limited atonement 
seems unworthy of the character of a divine Being, who does 
nothing else in a partial way, and whose love is infinite in 
length and breadth, and in height and depth. One can easily 
amit the adorable facts of divine sovereignty, foreknowledge 
and forcordination, as these are taught in the Bible; yet it 
does not appears any where, that they apply to individual men 
in such arbitrary way as to either ignore, or interfere with their 
intelligence and freedom, which must be the case if individuals 
are saved without their exercise on the one hand, or lost with- 
out opportunity on the other. Such a definition of divine 
predestination contradicts the principle of divine love, as well 
as that of human responsibility ; and places men in the category 
of irresponsible machines, and subjects them to an immutable 
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law, which is no better than an iron fate. On the contrary 
the Scriptures throughout, regard and treat men as intelligent, 
free moral agents; and hold them strictly accountable to God 
for all their thoughts, words, and actions. Hence they con- 
stantly appeal to their intelligence, and seek to awaken the 
conscience to a sense of responsibility. Sin is a voluntary 
violation of divine law. Faith and unbelief are also treated as 
voluntary exercises of the inner sense of the soul. And per- 
sonal salvation is made wholly to depend on one’s conscious and 
voluntary faith in the redemption of Christ, and a cheerful 
and willing compliance with its conditions. 

Redemption, purchased with an infinite price, has regard to 
the whole human race, the ransom being sufficient for the needs 
of every individual from the beginning to the end of the world. 

This view seems more consistent with itself, than that of a 
limited atonement ; and at the same time, more in harmony 
with the express teaching of Scripture, to which an appeal will 
now be made. 

2. The proto evangel, Gen. 3: 15 may be said to form the 
groundwork of the revelation of a general salvation for mankind. 
The best modern interpreters agree in the view that the seed 
of the woman primarily includes all her descendants, and that 
mankind in general is destined to gain the victory, ultimately, 
over the serpent and his seed. In the historical evolution of 
revelation, in the course of the ages, the Messianic idea 
gradually comes to light. This idea is, of course, included, and 
shadowed forth, in the promise from the first. First it appears 
as the twilight, which, in the onward movement of history and 
revelation, becomes the dawn, and then finally, brightens into 
broad daylight, when the Sun of Righteousness illuminates the 
whole spiritual heavens, and the earth is flooded with its glory. 

According to this view, the promise is general; mankind is 
to be victorious in the general struggle. The struggle is uni- 
versal. The woman and her seed, on the one side, are arrayed 
against the serpent and his seed on the other side. An ethical 
and religious warfare is waged between the good and the bad, in- 
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volving the whole human race in the strife. The woman’s seed, 
or mankind is to be wounded in the heel—that is, mankind is 
to suffer in consequence of sin. This suffering will reach its 
culmination in the sufferings of Christ in His atoning work, 
But the serpent also is to be crushed, not only in his seed, and 
as far as evil is concerned, but in himself in his head, the seat 
of life, and so to suffer entire defeat. ‘‘ The whole is therefore, 
the prediction of an universal conflict for salvation, with the 
prospect of victory. From this basis the promise proceeds in 
ever narrowing circles, until it passes over from the general 
seed of the woman to the ideal seed, and from that again, 
draws out in ever-widening circles, together with the self-unfold- 
ing promise of the kingdom of God.”* 

From the general promise to the posterity of the woman the 
revelation proceeds to designate the family of Noah, from 
which, after the deluge, Shem is singled out. Then to Abraham 
and his seed, is the promise made, but with the universa} 
thought that in him “all the families of the earth were to be 
blessed” (Gen. 12: 3). Then follow, in regular order of 
succession, Isaac, Jacob, Judah, and David, from whose royal 
family, Christ, the particular seed, is lineally descended. After 
the designation of the tribe of Judah, prophecy more particularly 
fixes its eye upon the Messiah Himself, who is typified by 
single persons. And His mediatorial office, in its threefold 
significance and character, is foreshadowed by prophets, priests 
and kings. In the Psalms the ideal promise of the Messiah is 
clearly and fully set forth; while in the later prophets, the 
suffering Messiah, the teaching Prophet, and the royal Ruler, 
come fully into view. And in all these prophecies the attentive 
student must see the general idea maintained that the world is 
included in the promise of salvation.f 

In the person of Christ the Messianic Idea is realized. His 
genealogy as given in Matthew and Luke, shows his lineal 
descent from the first pair, and is evidently designed to set Him 


* Lange on Gen. 3: 15, pg. 247. 
+ The above ideas are found in Lunge’s Com, on Gen. pg. 248. 
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forth as the universal man, in whom mankind finds a new 
representative head under new conditions. 

In Him mankind starts out on a new life. And-‘‘as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive,” or as in 
Adam all fell under the guilt, and power, and dominion of sin ; 
so in Christ all are potentially lifted out of their degradation, 
redeemed from the power and dominion of sin, and started out 
on a new course of development, which renders universal sal- 
vation a possibility. 

“Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound,” or 
what was lost in the fall was restored in redemption. Any- 
thing less than this would be incomplete, and put a limit to 
the power of divine grace. It would rob the work of redemp- 
tion of the brightness of its glory, and make God appear 
impotent before His creatures. But to the testimony: God 
says in the prophecy, ‘‘I will also give Thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that Thou mayest be my salvation unto the end 
of the earth” (Isa. 49:6). And the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah 
throughout seems to be an exhibition of the glorious and 
abundant access of the nations to the Church of Christ. The 
“Son of Man” came..... “to give His life a ransom for 
many ” (Matth. 20: 28). ‘For the grace of God hath appeared 
bringing salvation to all men” (Titus 2: 11; Rev. Version). 
These scriptures agree fully with the promise to Abraham, 
which was quoted above, and go to show that, in Christ, as 
described in the New Testament, the character of the promised 
Messiah of the Old Testament is fully realized. So that the 
idea of a universal redemption, seems to run parallel with that 
of a Redeemer, through all the prophets of the Old Testament, 
and comes out prominently in the teaching of the apostles in 
the New Testament. 

God “will have all men to be saved, and to come unto a 
knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim. 2: 4), and accordingly the 
“one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus 
gave Himself a ransom for all.” (Vs. 5, 6.) 

The human race is regarded from the Scripture standpoint as 
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an organism, in which all the individuals are joined together by 
the law of a common life, and not as an aggregation of separate 
and distinct individualities, each having a nature and life pe- 
culiar to itself. When ‘the Word became flesh,” therefore, 
He became the common head of the whole race, and was joined 
to it in the bond of a common life; and so the power of His 
redemptive work, starting in the center of human life, and 
reaching out through all points of the periphery, can only be 
limited by the remotest points in the circumfetence. Hence 
Christ’s command to His disciples is unlimited. ‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” ‘Go 
teach all nations.” ‘Ye shall be witnesses to me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” These few passages are sufficient for our purpose. 
Many other statements to the same effect might be quoted, if 
necessary, for the sacred volume is illuminated in many of its 
pages by passages that directly teach, or imply, the universal 
character of redemption, e. g. ‘‘ The Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” or Heis the “ propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world.” 
But this doctrine does not depend upon single isolated passages 
of Scripture. The general drift of the Scriptures is in this 
direction, a fact which is of more value in an argument than 
any isolated passage. Single passages may be, and do seem to 
be contradicted by other single passages, when taken out of 
connection, and used for controversial purposes. In this way 
the Bible is made a nose of wax, which every one may turn and 
warp into any fashion, to suit his particular fancy, or purpose ; 
and so almost any doctrine, true or false, may seem to be sup- 
ported by the teaching of holy writ. In this way, the passages 
above quoted, to prove the doctrine of a universal redemption, 
have been used to prove the universal salvation of all men, 
nolens, volens ; a doctrine as contradictory to the Bible, as it 
well can be. The universalist fails to see and appreciate the 
distinction between redemption, as secured by an adequate 
ieee same by the Redeemer, and the conscious appropriation 
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of its benefits, through the exercise of faith, which is salvation. 
The former is objective and universal ; the latter is subjective 
and therefore limited to those that believe. 

But the general drift of the Bible while favoring the idea of 
universal redemption, can not, like single passages, be so easily 
misapplied ; for along with this general drift, the possibility of 
some failing to be saved, also confronts us on every page. It 
is only by taking the Bible in this way that any one can form 
a just and correct judgment of what it teaches. And though 
one can quote numerous passages to prove the point in question, 
and has the right to do so, yet the real, genuine, solid, Scripture 
argument, is found in the general tenor and drift of its teaching, 
rather than in any particular text. Ifthe Bible were studied 
in this way the innumerable sects and schisms that mar the 
peace of the Church of Christ, and the peculiar, and one-sided 
views of many, on points of doctrine, and modes of administering 
ordinances, would find no foundation for their existence. Thus 
the doctrine of a limited atonement, seems to be founded on a 
few isolated passages of the Bible, detached from their connec- 
tions, and used to combat the whole drift and tenor of God’s 
word, both in the Old Testament and in the New. For example, 
the second Adam evidently designed to recover by redemption, 
what the first Adam lost in the fall. As already shown, the 
seed of the woman, means the human race; and as sin is 
universal in its effects, contaminating all the children of Adam 
and bringing them all under condemnation, so the redemp- 
tion covers the entire loss, since grace abounds even more - 
than sin. In evidence of this view, we need only remember 
that invitations to salvation are unlimited. All the ends of 
the earth are invited to come to Him and be saved. All 
classes and conditions are addressed, as the hungry, the thirsty, 
the naked, the blind, the poor, the needy, the burdened and 
the oppressed, captives and prisoners; and all are promised 
deliverance from their peculiar sorrows, or misfortunes, or 
fetters; in short from every evil that oppresses them. And 
no distinctions are made anywhere, in persons: all are on a 
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common level; so that the king on his throne, and the beg- 
gar in the highway, are alike objects of the divine compassion, 
and invited to come in the same way to the fountain for sin and 
uncleanness. 

In Christ, God is reconciled to man, and the conditions of 
salvation are offered to all alike. Christ, the universal man, 
and the Mediator between God and men, is the head of the 
redeemed race, and all who will, may come to Him and be saved. 
Whosoever will, may come, and partake of the water of life. 
The only scriptural limit to salvation, therefore, appears to be 
the obstinate will and unbelief of the individual. 

8. The view that redemption in Christ is universal may also 
be inferred from the nature of His person. In the Scriptures 
He is set forth as the Mediator between God and men. In this 
character He stands out to view not as God only, or man only, 
but as God-man. Conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of 
the virgin Mary, He is both the Son of God and the Son of 
man. And possessing two natures, that of God, and that of 
men, He is unique in His person, and fitted by nature to be a 
Mediator between God and men. As such, He represents before 
man, and in man, the entire “fulness of the Godhead bodily;” 
and before God He represents the entire human race. In those 
words and acts of His which exhibit divine wisdom and divine 
power, the Godhead shines forth in all its fulness; and in those 
acts and sufferings by which His manhood comes more promi- 
nently into view, humanity acts and suffers in and with its 
representative head. 

The prophets speak of the Messiah in the most exalted terms, 
not hesitating to call Him by the names which belong to God 
alone. And the apostles quoting those prophecies, boldly 
attribute them to the man Jesus, whom they declare to be the 
Christ. And again His manhood is asserted in plain and un- 
equivocal language. “The man Christ Jesus.” And while He 
Himself claimed equality with God, He spoke of Himself gen- 
erally under the modest phrase, “Son of man.” As Adam 
represented the race by virtue of his organic and generic head- 
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ship, and dragged it down in the fall, so Christ by His mys- 
terious conception, by the Holy Ghost, and by His birth of 
the virgin Mary sustains such a vital relation to mankind 
that He is the second Adam, and as such, His words and acts 
and passion belong to the entire race, and not merely a portion 
of it. As in Him humanity was recapitulated or reheaded, 
He took up into His own person, the whole of human life, and 
thereby elevated that life into organic union with divinity, for 
the purpose of restoring humanity from its fall, and of bringing 
it up to the ideal of perfect manhood. This purpose is carried 
forward in the Christian Church, whose constitution fits and 
adapts it to all the necessities of fallen men. 

To accomplish this end He unites in Himself as Redeemer, 
Godhead and manhood, each in its completeness. In this 
mediatorial character He takes away sin by means of His per- 
fect obedience. He removes men from the power and dominion 
of sin by His vicarious atonement. He destroys death by His 
glorious victory over the devil. And by His resurrection power; 
He communicates divine life to men. This involved not only 
the whole of His incarnate life on earth, but also His death on 
the cross—wherein He “bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree”—and also His exalted life in heaven. The first Adam 
fell by wilful disobedience, and belief in the devil’s lie, and so 
put himself and his race under the dominion of Satan. But 
Christ, by His obedience and victory, wrested the power from 
Satan (who deceived and enslaved mankind), defeated the arch- 
deceiver, and set man at liberty. All this is in strict accord 
with Holy Scripture, honorable to our blessed Saviour, and fatal 
to the theory of a limited atonement. 

Such a redemption, secured by such a person, with such an 
object in view as the liberation of man from the thraldom of 
sin, could not, in the nature of the case, be complete, or in any 
sense meet the necessities of man, or at all answer the glorious 
purpose of God’s all-embracing love, if it failed to comprehend 
the whole human race, in its saving efficacy. The nature of 
His person, and His peculiar relation to the race, as above 
described, demand a full and complete redemption. 
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The idea of Irenzeus as given by Dr. Schaff, “places Christ 
in the same relation to the regenerate race, which Adam bears 
to the natural, and regards Him as the absolute, universal man, 
the prototype and summing up of the whole race.”’* This 
beautiful thought was found, after the foregoing pages were 
written. And to this may be added the well-known idea of the 
same church father, that Christ passed through all the stages of 
human life, that He might redeem and sanctify all, old men, 
middle-aged, young men, youth and little children. 

Still another fact, mentioned by some writers, favors the view, 
that the redemptive power of Christ’s atonement is universal 
for the race; namely, His central position in history. Accord- 
ing to this all previous history looks forward to, and is a pre- 
paration for His advent; and all subsequent history looks back 
to it as the incoming of a new life for mankind. Occupying 
such central position He is regarded as the cardo of history on 
which it revolves. And in another aspect He occupies a 
central position as the Sun of Righteousness, which lights up 
the whole heavens, by its revelation of divine truth. And 
so He is properly said to be the light of the world, that 
lightens every man coming into the world. 

As the result of this inquiry, we conclude that the theory of 
a limited atonement is opposed by the fact that God completes 
fully what He undertakes; that it is contrary to the spirit and 
tenor of Holy Scripture, and that it is contrary to the nature 
of Christ’s person and work. On the other hand, if this con- 
clusion is correct, it follows, that “‘ Redemption in Christ is 
universal,” 

* Hist. of Chr. Ch., Vol. 1, 2 79, pag. 274. 











IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Lire anp TrMes or Jesus tHe Messtan. By Alfred Edersheim, 
M. A. Oxon., D.D., Ph.D. Late Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln Inn, 
In Two Volumes, large 8vo. Second Edition Stereotyped. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph and Company, 900 Broadway, corner 20th Street. 
London: Longman, Green and Co. 


Or the many books treating of the Life of Christ which have ap- 
eared within the last fifty years, this is one of the latest and best. 
t has the merit, not only of being in the fullest sense of the term, 

scholarly, but also of being at the same time profoundly evangelical 
and free from all dogmatic narrowness. In the preparation of it the 
purpose of the author was to ascertain the truth, as far as possible, 
irrespective of consequences, and this purpose is clearly apparent 
throughout the whole work. 

The special character of the work is indicated by the title. It 
does not pretend to be a “ Life of Christ” in the strict sense. For 
such a work, Dr. Edersheim holds, to take the lowest view, the 
materials do not exist. All that he claims for his book is that it is 
a study of the Life of Jesus the Messiah,—a study of His life, 
however, as viewed in all its surroundings of place, society, popu- 
lar life, and intellectual or religious development. And in this 
consists the peculiar excellence of the work. In no other “ Life of 
Jesus’’ have we such a full portraiture of Jewish life, society and 
thinking, or so clearly and carefully traced the historical devel- 
opment of thought and religious belief which issued in that system 
of Traditionalism which prevailed in the time of Christ, and proved 
so antagonistic to Him. 

Besides being a careful and a masterly portraiture of the Life and 
Times of Jesus, the work is also a vindication of the trustworthi- 
ness of the Evangelists. In seeking te reproduce in detail the life, 
opinion and teaching of the contemporaries of Christ, Dr. Eder- 
sheim, also, in a great measure, addressed himself to meeting such 
objections as might be raised to the Gospel narratives. And he has 
' done so with marked success. In addition to all this, he has sought 
to follow the text of the gospels throughout, and separately to con- 
sider every passage in them, so that his book may be alsotruthfully 
designated an informal Commentary on the Four Gospels. In 
more than one respect, therefore, it is a most valuable contribution 
to —— literature. 

38 
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The work itself is divided into five books. The first book is 
introductory, and treats of the Preparation for the Gospel, and the 
Jewish world in the days of Christ. The other four books treat 
respectively of the Life of Jesus from the manger in Bethlehem to 
the baptism in Jordan, of the ascent from the river Jordan tothe 
Mount of Transfiguration, of the descent from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration into the valley of Humiliation and Death, and of the 
Cross and the Crown. There are added to these five books nine- 
teen appendices on as many special topics of importance and inter- 
est, together with two complete indexes, one of subjects and one of 
passages from the Four Gospels referred to in these volumes. The 
appendices and indexes add no little to the value of these volumes. 

The fact that so large a work should in so short a time reach a 
second edition is in itself a testimony to its great merits. We 
heartily commend it to all classes of persons. They will find it 
unusually instructive and at the same time highly interesting and 
edifying reading. 


History oF THE SacRep Scriptures oF THE New Testament. By Eduard 
(Wilhelm Eugen) Reuss. Professor Ordinarius inthe Evangelical The- 
ological Faculty of the Emperor William’s University in Strassburg, 
Germany. Translated from the Fifth Revised and Enlarged German 
Edition, with numerous Bibliographical additions by Edward L. Hough- 
ton, A.M.,in two volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
New York: 11 East Seventeenth Street. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1884, 


Prof. Reuss first published his History of the New Testament 
about forty yearsago. A number of editions have, however, ap- 
peared since, and in each new edition the work has been improved. 
The last German edition, of which the present volumes are a trans- 
lation, was published in 1874. The work is generally recognized 
by scholars as one of the very best on the subject of which it treats. 
It consists of five parts or books. The first book gives the history 
of the origin of the New Testament writings, or the history of the 
Literature ; the second, the history of the collection of the New 
Testament writings, or the history of the Canon; the third, the 
history of the preservation of the New Testament writings, or the 
history of the Text; the fourth, the history of the circulation of 
the New Testament writings, or the history of the Versions; and 
the fifth, the history of the Theological use of the New Testament 
writings, or the history of Exegesis. 

From the synopsis of contents as given, it will be seen that the 
work is far more than a mere introduction to the New Testament. It 
is what it claims to be, a complete history of this portion of the 
Sacred Canon, and also, we may add, of the Old Testament wri- 
tings, so far as they have any direct connection with the Christian 
Church. The spirit of the work throughout is reverent and 
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devout, and yet, at the same time, thoroughly independent and 
critical. Though the opinions of Prof. Reuss cannot on all points 
be unreservedly accepted, this work is, nevertheless, a most valuable 
contribution to the Biblical apparatus of the student of theology, 
and will be found by ministers generally an exceedingly rich 
storehouse of important information as regards the New Testament 
Scriptures. 

The translator has done his part unusually well, and his addi- 
tions to the bibliography of the work add not a little to its value. 
The publishers, as well as the translator, deserve the sincere thanks 
of students generally, for the admirable form in which they have 
given the work to the public. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE OLD AND New Testament. By Matthew Henry. 
New and Illustrated Edition, with Additional Original Notes, Critical, 
Historical and Geographical: together with a Life of the Author. In 
Three Volumes. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The value of the great majority of books is only of a temporary 
character. They soon grow old and become useless. There are a 
few books, however, that have a permanent value, and even, like 
good wine, improve by reason of age. To this class belongs 
Matthew Henry’s Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, 
a new edition of which, in three volumes, haz lately been published 
by Robert Carter and Brothers. It is now one hundred and sev- 
enty years since Mr. Henry died, and yet he speaks, and will con- 
tinue to speak, through this most admirable work. Though it 
knows nothing about the later grammatical and higher criticism, 
and, indeed, has no critical value, yet, nevertheless, it is the best 
devotional Commentary in the English language, and, so far as we 
know, is even in this respect without a superior in any language. 
It is a work, therefore, which along with some good criiical Com- 
mentary, such as Lange’s, for instance, should have a place in every 
minister’s library. The reading of it for devotional purposes and 
as a preparation for preaching can scarcely fail to be beneficial, 
both to minister and to people. Three of the greatest of modern 
preachers—Robert Hall, Whitefield, and Spurgeon—have made con- 
tinual use of itthemselves and have highly commended it to oth- 
ers. The latter, in his lectures on “Commenting and Commen- 
taries,’’ says: “ Every minister ought to read Matthew Henry en- 
tirely and carefully through, once at least. I should récommend 
you to get through it in the next twelve months after you leave 
college. Begin at the beginning and resolve that you will traverse 
the goodly land from Dan to Beersheba. You will acquire a vast 
store of sermons if you read with your note-book close at hand; 
and as for thoughts, they will swarm around you like twittering 
swallows around an old gable toward the close of Autumn.” 
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Messrs. Robert Carter and Brothers have done a truly good 
work in publishing this Commentary in such fine style, and at so 
low a cost as ten dollars. 


Universat History. The Oldest Historical Group of Nations and the 
Greeks. By Leopold von Ranke. Edited by G. W. Prothero, Fellow and 
Tutor, of King’s College, Cambridge. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, 1885. 


This volume is a translation of the first part of the latest work 
of the distinguished German historian, Leopold von Ranke. In 
the German the book has already been brought down to the sixth 
century after Christ, and it is the purpose of the venerable author, 
if his life be spared, to bring it down to our own times. When 
completed it will make about six or seven volumes like the one 
before us. Whether the remaining parts of the book will be trans- 
lated into English, Mr. Prothero informs us in his preface, will 
— on how the present volume is received. 

Most of histories claiming to be general or universal are little 
more than epitomes of the history of the different nations that in 
the course of the ages have existed on the earth, and made an 
impress on the world’s life. This is not, however, the character of 
Von Ranke’s work. “A collection of national histories, whether 
on a larger or a smaller scale,” he tells us in his preface, “is not 
what we mean by universal history, for in such a work the general 
connection of things is liable to be obscured. To recognize this 
connection, to trace the sequence of those great events which link 
all nations together and control their destinies, is the task which 
the science of universal history undertakes.” From this it will 
be readily perceived that the work under consideration is not a 
mere collection of condensed national histories, but rather a history 
of the development of humanity at large, as this has been brought 
about by the various forces at work in the different nations of the 
earth. The work, consequently, is not a summary of dates and dry 
details, but a most interesting and philosophical presentation of 
those events and movements in national history which have exerted 
and still exert a powerful influence upon mankind. 

The work opens with this noteworthy sentence: “In the dawn 
of history the popular conception of things divine are found to coin- 
cide with the tendencies of human life and the spirit of political 
organization. They summarize and express those tendencies and 
that spirit in a form more intelligible to us than any ‘detailed 
description of circumstances and institutions. The ideal to which 
humanity aspires is always a divine ideal, and the efforts of man- 
kind, however strong may be the alien influence of physical con- 
ditions, are unceasingly directed towards this goal.’’ He also says 
farther on in the first chapter that “It is a capital error to suppose 
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an opposition between natural science and religion. Without a 
pure religion responding to the needs of the human spirit, and 
really accepted and believed, the scientific knowledge of nature 
and of man would not have been possible at all.” We call atten- 
tion to these statements because from them our readers may form 
some idea of the views entertained by Von Ranke, and also because 
of their bearing on one of the important questions of the day. 

The portion of Von Ranke’s Universal History contained in the 
volume translated consists of twelve chapters, which treat respect- 
ively of Amon-ra, Baal ; Jehovah and Ancient Egypt ; The Twelve 
Tribes of Israel ; Tyre and Assur ; The Medo-Persian Empire; An- 
cient Hellas ; The encounter between the Greeks and the Persian 
Empire ; The Athenian Democracy and its Leaders; Antagonism 
and Growth of Religious Ideas in Greek Literature ; The Relations 
of Persiaand Greece during the First Half of the Fourth Cen- 
tury, B. c.; The Universal Monarchy of Macedonia; Origin of the 
Greco-Macedonian Kingdoms; and a Glance at Carthage and 
Syracuse. All these subjects are discussed with great power, and 
in a most instructive and entertaining manner. Tous the chapter 
treating of theTwelve Tribes of Israel is least satisfactory. 

Though the work is not without its defects, yet, nevertheless, as 
a whole, we consider it a most masterly and valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of Universal History. We know of no other 
work of the kind at all equal to it. We sincerely hope, therefore, 
that Mr. Prothero will feel induced, by the reception this volume 
will receive, to give the remaining volumes of the work to the pub- 
lic in an English translation. 


Tutrty Tnovsanp Tuovents. Being Extracts Covering a Comprehensive 
Circle of Religious and Allied Topics, Gathered from the Best Available 
Sources, of All Ages and of All Schools of Thought; with Suggestive 
and Seminal Readings and Homiletical and Illuminative Framework. 
The whole arranged upon a Scientific Basis. With Classified and 
Thought-Multiplying Lists, Comparative Tables and Elaborate Indices, 
Alphabetical, Topical, Textual and Scriptural. Edited by the Rev. Canon 
H. D. M. Spence, M.A., Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., and Rev. Charles 
Neil, M.A. Volume II. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, publishers, 10 
and 12 Dey Street, 1884. 


The nature of this work is very fully described in the contents 
of the title-page. It is sufficient, therefore, to say, with reference to 
its character, that what it claims to be it really is. When com- 

leted, the work will consist of seven volumes of the size of the one 
fore us, which is a double columned royal octavo of five hundred 
pages. Each volume, however, and even each section, is also com- 
plete in itself. The purchaser of a single volume, consequently, will 
not find its usefulness impaired by the want of the remaining vol- 
umes. Those, nevertheless, who possess a single volume, and come 
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to understand its value, we feel assured, will scarcely be satisfied 
until they have also secured all the rest. 

The present volume contains five sections, which treat respect- 
ively of the following subjects: Man’s Nature and Constitution; 
The Laws by which Man is Conditioned; The Epistles to the 
Seven Churches of Asia; The Seven Sayings on the Cross; and 
Virtues including Excellences (First Part). All these subjects are 
logically divided into appropriate heads, and the thoughts given 
under each head, which are mostly embodied in quotations from 
the works of distinguished authors of all ages. are very pointed 
and unusually suggestive. The section on “The Epistles to the 
Seven Churches of Asia,’’and that on ‘“‘ The Seven Sayings on the 
Cross,” are especially rich in instruction, and in themselves worth 
the price of the volume. 

When we first glanced at this work we were not very favorably 
impressed, and inclined to consider it of little value. After exam- 
ining somewhat carefully, however, the two volumes already pub- 
lished in this country, we have come to be of the opinion that min- 
isters who cannot afford to purchase many books, and who are not 
within reach of a good public library, will do well in purchasing. 
this work, as it will enable them at a small cost to acquaint them- 
selves with the best thoughts of many books on the important sub- 
jects of which it treats. Even those who have large libraries will 
find the work a convenient and labor-saving possession. It is really 
a perfect thesaurus of gems of wisdom. 


PastoraL TueoLtocy. By James M. Hoppin, D.D., Professor of the 
History of Art, and late of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, in Yale 
College. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 10 and 12 Dey Street; London, 
44 Fleet Street, 1884. 


This volume, we are informed in the preface, comprises substan- 
tially a course of lectures given to a class of theological students, 
and is a companion volume to the author’s work on Homiletics, of 
which a notice appeared in this Review about a year ago. The 
endeavor of the author, we are also informed, has been to make 
such a book as he would wish to have had when a theological student 
and young pastor,—“ One that would be of real aid in the stud- 
ies, inquiries, trials, and mental and moral preparation for the 
strenuous work of the ministry.” In carrying out this purpose 
Prof. Hoppin has been eminently successful. The work before us 
is, in every respect,a most admirable one, and gives just such 
instruction as is needed by every one who would successfully dis- 
charge the arduous duties ofa pastor. In it, after a brief intro- 
duction, treating of the place and literature of pastoral theology, 
we have first discussed the nature of the mental office, and then, 
in regular order, the pastor is considered as a man with regard to 
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his spiritual qualifications and his intellectual, scientific and moral 
culture, and in his various relations to society, public worship, the 
care of souls, and the church. All these subjects are treated with 
fullness and great ability, and in a style exceedingly attractive on 
account of its clear, scholarly and incisive character. Throughout 
his work Prof. Hoppin strives especially to bring out the effect- 
ively practical elements necessary to the proper discharge of the 
pastoral office. He claims that the pastor who would labor suc- 
cessfully “must understand his times,’ and that “a keen and 
trained intelligence touched by the spirit of love is demanded for 
the pastoral work of our age and land.” Of the many works on 
the subject of which it treats, this is unquestionably one of the 
very best. 


Critical aNp Execeticat Hanpsook To THe GospeL oF Mattuew. By 
Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, Th.D., Ober-consistorialrath, Han- 
over. Translated from the Sixth Edition of the German by Rev. Peter 
Christie. The Translation Revised and Edited by Frederick Crombie, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s ; 
and William Stewart, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. With a Preface and Supplementary Notes to the 
American Edition by George R. Crooks, D.D., Professor in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N. J. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 10 
and 12 Dey Street : London, 44 Fleet Street, 1884. 


In addition to the translation of the sixth German edition of 
Meyer’s Commentary on Matthew, this volume contains a preface of 
considerable length by the American editor, a Prefatory Note by 
the English editor, a Biographical Notice of Dr. Meyer by his son, 
Gustav Meyer, Ph.D., and eleven Supplementary Notes by the 
American editor. Of the great merits of Dr. Meyer as a commen- 
tator, we have spoken in our notices of other volumes of Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls’ edition of his Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment. As regards the additions of the American editor, they 
increase the value of the work and are truly creditable to Ameri- 
can scholarship. While Dr. Meyer’s views as regards the origin 
of the Gospel of Matthew and some of its contents are of question- 
able correctness, his work, nevertheless, merits the careful study of 
all who would thoroughly acquaint themselves with this portion of 
the Holy Scriptures. 


Hinpvu Puritosorny Porputarty Expiatyep. The Orthodox Systems. By 
Ram Chandra Bose, A.M., of Lucknow, India, author of “Brahmoism,” 
ete. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 10 and 12 Dey Street; London, 
44 Fleet Street, 1884, 


This work by the same author as “ Brahmoism,” noticed in a 
recent number of this Review. Like the previous volume, it is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Hindu Philosophy, and 
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also religion, for the two are always more or less intimately con- 
nected. The present volume consists of thirteen distinct, yet con- 
nected papers or chapters, the last being a supplement. In the 
first two chapters the sources of Hindu Philosophy are considered. 
The third chapter treats of the age of this philosophy. In the 
following seven a the six systems of orthodox Hindu Phil- 
osophy are described. The eleventh chapter consists of a discussion 
of the Maya, or the Illusion Theory. All these chapters or papers 
are based onstandard translations of original works, and present the 
leading principles of the schools in the words of their celebrated 
founders and champions. In the twelfth chapter the Hindu and 
the Christian Philosophy are contrasted. The object of this chap- 
ter is to dispel the morbid sentimentalism arrayed in behalf of 
what is called the ancient civilization of India. ‘‘ Christianity,” 
Mr. Bose says, ‘‘represents a philosophy,—a philosophy not metho- 
dically developed, not intrenched behind a network of definitions 
and syllogisms, but sublime and deep nevertheless, suited to man’s 
condition in life, and in accord with his common sense and highest 
reason. Between this philosophy and that enshrined in Sanscrit 
literature there is very Tittle, indeed, that is common, while in all 
essential features the one is the antipodes of the other.” Hence 
he maintains that Christianity cannot amalgamate with the relig- 
ions of the country. He also says: ‘‘ Modern philosophy, falsely so 
called, is the child of ancient philosophy, and differs from it in 
external drapery rather than in any feature of an essential char- 
acter.” The supplement is devoted to the consideration of Hindu 
Eclecticism as presented in the Theology, Anthropology, Soteri- 
ology and Eschatology of the “Bhagavad Gita.” Those who 
are interested in the study of human thought, and especially min- 
isters and missionaries who would acquaint themselves with the 
nature of Hinduism will find this volume of considerable use to 
them. The work throughout is well written and is really interesting 
as well as instructive. 


Curistina; or, The Persecuted Family. A Tale of Sorrow and Suffering, 
Founded, on a Chapter in the History of the Vaudois. By Rev. J. 
Dillon. 

Spiritvat Lire: Its Nature, Urgency and Crowning Excellence. By Rev. 
J. H. Potts, A. M., author of “Pastor and People,” “The Golden 
Dawn,” ete. 

My Missronary Apprenticesnire. By Rev. J. M. Thoburn, D.D. 

Our Missionary Heroes anp Heroines; or, Heroic Deeds Done in Meth- 
odist Missionary Fields. By Daniel Wise, D.D., author of “ Heroic 
Methodists,” “ Sketches and Anecdotes of American Methodists,” ete. 


These four volumes have been, within the past year, copyrighted 
and published by Messrs. Phillips & Hunt, New York. hey all 
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are admirable books for the Sunday-school and the family library. 
Christina is an interesting story, founded upon facts gathered from 
the history of the Vaudois, and is designed to illustrate the cruel 
treatment they received from the Church of Rome. It is well 
written, and abounds in historical information and religious truth. 
Spiritual Life is a practical appeal for greater spirituality, and is 
intended to stir up the pure minds of ministers and laymen every- 
where by way of remembrance of duty and privilege in the work 
of their high calling. In a very earnest, forcible and edifying 
manner it treats of the nature, urgency and crowning excellence of 
a true spiritual life. No one can well read it without deriving some 
benefit from it. My Missionary Apprenticeship consists of sketches 
of the varied experience of the author, who, for the last twenty-five 
years, has been engaged in the missionary work in India. These 
sketches have been written with the design of giving a clear inside 
view of missionary life, and of thus bringing the missionary work 
nearer to Christians generally, and especially to the young men and 
women of the church in our own land. For the purpose intended, 
the work is an excellent one inevery respect. No one can read it 
without becoming better acquainted with the nature of missionary 
labors and their importance, and in consequence being more inter- 
ested in the cause of missions. Our Missionary Heroes and Hero- 
ines has been written, like the preceding volume, to interest the 
young in the great missionary work. It brings out more especially 
the heroic side of the missionary character with a view of impress- 
ing and winning the youthful heartto sympathy with the divine 
work of teaching all nations the words of the Son of God. As this 
volume was written more particularly for the youth of the Meth- 
odist Church, the noble deeds portrayed are those chiefly of the 
heroes and heroines of English and American Methodism. The 
work, however, can be read with profit by young persons of any 
denomination of Christians. 





